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NEGRO FOLK-LORE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BY HENRY C. DAVIS. 


To separate the lore of the negro from that of the white demands a 
searching-out of origins to determine what, amid his borrowings from 
the whites, is his peculiar inheritance, and what, in his present en- 
vironment, he is creating as representative of his life. The one effort 
relates to his early history; the other, to his sociological condition. 
For both, material islacking. Neither of these aims, however attractive 
and interesting, falls within the purpose of this paper, which, after 
all, is to record some negro-lore as gathered from negroes, without 
implying its separation necessarily from material that is white-lore. 

It seems, in fact, an error to suppose the lore of the races to be entirely 
distinct. Rather, it coincides along many lines, and separates where the 
cultures of the races bear apart. Though the negro’s color clearly 
marks him off from the white man, and his life is different, there is 
no sharp dividing-line between his lore and that of the whités. Even 
before this fact becomes evident as one meets difficulties in making a 
separate classification, its truth seems inferrible, at least, from facts 
in the life of the races. Except on the great plantations, the races 
have been in intimate sociological contact. Extreme massing of 
negroes in quarters made the negro depend on his kind, and here it 
is that ‘‘gullah’’ predominates. Roughly, the greater the departure 
from the standard in dialect, the less is the lore of the negro like that 
of the white. Elsewhere, however, the close relationships of life 
brought the cultures nearer in lore. Many contacts are found in the 
relation of master and servant, mistress and maid, child and playmate 
or nurse; and, later, of employer and employee, seller and buyer, farmer 
and hired hand. Thus, a tale, a moon sign for planting, a ring-game, 
or a song, may appear in one place as negro-lore and in another as 
white-lore. ‘‘Go-in-and-out-the-window,” for example, I have seen in 
Columbia, S.C., as a negro game, a chance happening; for the whites 
have played it, and apparently the negroes got it from the whites. 
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Superficially in the lore of the State there is great similarity; but 
its diversity points to group division somewhat along natural divisions, 
This fact of difference does not in itself separate negro-lore from white- 
lore; since it is unlikely, that, in the limited sphere of negro life, the 
negro would have retained all the lore that he has heard individually 
as the last link in an alien chain stretching back to Africa. And, while 
one cannot suppose a tendency toward selecting and retaining par- 
ticular superstitions as his own, it seems true that he has chosen or 
forgotten unevenly, or has recalled incorrectly, or has re-created im- 
aginatively; so that, as a result, we are confronted with this diversity. 
With him, an unballasted past is swamped ina present-day community 
life, unstable itself but an entity, pools after a rain. Hence the need 
of localizing the lore of the negro. 

Along with this, there should be a study of his history and environ- 
ment. When these have not been made out satisfactorily for the 
whites, itis not strange that as to the negroes the matter is in the dark. 
The negro has perhaps preserved an earlier stage of tradition, which 
has vanished among the whites; certainly his lore is less interfered 
with by literature and learning. If local history and genealogy 
illuminate the culture of larger units in other fields, why not that of 
folk-lore? 

In spite of an apparent homogeneity of peoples in South Carolina, 
there are in fact marked groupings which affect not only folk-lore, 
but all culture. Partly they are natural, partly due to fixity of abode, 
and aversion to change. The divisions are: 1. The up-country or 
Piedmont region, and the low-country or the coastal plain; 2. The 
negro and the white, a cross-division athwart the others; 3. The rich 
and the poor; 4. The industrial or milling class and the agricultural; 
5. National or folk, according to place of settlement within the borders 
of the State. 

While similar divisions exist elsewhere, these are real, not mechanical 
divisions: they are at once to be recognized. The increasing wealth 
and the diffusion of education in the schools, along with greater means 
for travel and narrower specialization, calling for a swarming-out of 
the old hives, will make away entirely with local characteristics. Be- 
fore this blending of regions of folk-lore by the stirring-about of 
peoples can happen, it is well to record songs and sayings as of negro 
or of white, by county, and according to social or economic condition. 
Coast, ‘“gullah,’”’ German, Scotch-Irish, negro, town, mill district, 
farm, mountaineer,—these are terms worth while in noting South 
Carolina lore and in assigning it to particular counties. As the field 
for gathering material widens, or, rather, deepens, the greater the 
necessity of recording, where possible, all facts as to the source of 
the information. 
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TALES AND SAYINGS. 


Two tales from the negroes of the low-country are given below. 
The first suggests Atsop’s tale of ‘‘The Cock and the Fox,”’ in which 
the latter craftily seeks to beguile his intended prey with news of a 
truce of the animals. It was told by an old negro to a gentleman who 
had gone hunting. The question had arisen, whether the proposed 
hunt would not be out of season. A constable was present, and mainly 
on the assertion of the gentleman, in the absence of means of finding 
out the law, it was decided that the hunting was in season. 

That night the negro said to him, ‘‘ Marse , you remind me of 
‘The Fox and the Goose;’ ’’ and he told the story. 





THE FOX AND THE GOOSE.! 


One day a Fox was going down the road and sawa Goose. ‘“‘Good- 
morning, Goose,’’ he said; and the Goose flew up on a limb and said, 
“‘Good-morning, Fox.” 

Then the Fox said, “You ain’t afraid of me, is you? Haven't you 
heard of the meeting up at the hall the other night?” 

“No, Fox. What was that?” 

“You haven’t heard about all the animals meeting up at the hall! 
Why, they passed a law that no animal must hurt any other animal. 
Come down and let me tell you about it. The hawk mustn’t catch 
the chicken, and the dog mustn’t chase the rabbit, and the lion mustn’t 
hurt the lamb. No animal must hurt any other animal.” 

“Ts that so!” 

“Yes, all live friendly together. Come down, and don’t be afraid.’ 

As the Goose was about to fly down, way off in the woods they heard 
a “‘Woo-wooh! woo-wooh!”’ and the Fox looked around. 

“Come down, Goose,” he said. 

And the Dog got closer. ‘‘Woo-wooh!”’ 

Then the Fox started to sneak off; and the Goose said, ‘Fox, you 
ain’t scared of the Dog, is you? Didn’t all the animals pass a law 
at the meeting not to bother each other any more?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Fox as he trotted away quickly, ‘‘the animals 
passed the law; but some of the animals round here ain’t got much 
respec’ for the law.” 





However remote the source of this story, the negro knew it only as 
folk-lore. The same aptness, and love of illustration drawn from 
animal life, are seen in the following account. 

A gentleman said to his employee, a negro, ‘‘ Jim, go down to the 
‘washer’ (at the phosphate-works) and get the mule, and go to 
Pinckney’s and get the mule, and drive down to the store and get the 
groceries.” 





1 Compare The State (Columbia, S.C.), Dec. 7, 1913. 
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“Mr. Taylor,” replied the negro, in great doubt, “you tell me to go 
three places at the same time. Dog got four legs, but he can’t run 
in but one path.” 


A fable of creation recalls the classical story of the division of parts 
of the sacrificial ox between god and man, and, more nearly, Irving’s 
story of the division of occupations among Indian, negro, and white.! 
The version in “gullah”’ follows. 


WHY THE NEGRO WORKS.? 


In de beginnin’, God he tuk two bundle, an’ he place ’em before 
a nigger an’ a white man. An’ one bundle he mek berry big, an’ one 
bundle bin berry little. De nigger he bin hab fust choice, an’ you 
know a nigger wid he greedy big eye: he tink de big bundle de best, 
so he tek dat. Den de white man he tek what was left, —de leetle 
bundle. 

Now, when dey unwrop deys bundle, de white man he fine in e leetle 
bundle a pen an’ a bottle of ink; an’ dat’s how come he do de writin’ 
ob de worl’. An’ de nigger he fin’ de hoe an’ de plough an’ de axe in 
e bundle; an’ dat’s how come he hafter do de wuk in de worl’.”’ 


Among the Rabbit stories there are two which were told in Columbia 
by Joseph LeConte before the days of Uncle Remus. In one, B’rer 
Rabbit has a feast, and while grace is being said he ducks the buzzard’s 
head into the hot hominy: that is why the buzzards are bald. The 
other told of Sambo’s exploit of riding the alligator; he “‘job ‘im 
in the right eye’’ with his thumb to make him go to the left, and in 
the left eye to go to the right; but, when asked what he did when the 
alligator swam downward, he replied, ‘‘Ah, Massa, dat berry hard!” 
But these and other stories—of ‘‘Why the Bear has no Tail” and of 
**The Tar-Baby ’’— belong here, in this instance, only by inference, to 
South Carolina. 

A negro story explains why the cat eats first, and washes her face 
and hands afterwards. 


WHY THE CAT EATS FIRST. 


One day a Cat caught a Mouse and was about to eat it. The Mouse 
said, ‘‘You have no manners: you should wash your face and hands 
before you eat.” Thereupon the Cat began to lick her paws and rub 
them on her face. The Mouse thus took advantage of its opportunity 

1 €rayon.Papers (The Seminoles. Origin of the White, the Red, and the Black Men: 
a Seminole Tradition). 

2 By Mrs. Harriette Kershaw Leiding of Charleston, S.C. Compare The State (Colum- 
bia, S.C.), Dec. 7, 1913. 

8 Differs from account in ‘Animal Tales from North Carolina’’ (this Journal, vol. xi, 
p. 284). ‘ 
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to run away. Ever since that time, the cat eats first and washes 
afterwards. 


From the same source as the above comes the information that in 
1861 a tar-baby was painted above the door of a blacksmith shop on 
the McDowell plantation near Sumter, S.C. It was for good luck, or 
to guard the shop against ill luck. Thus the tar-baby has other uses 
than to catch B’rer Rabbit. 

Of the following incomplete list of negro superstitions the greater 
number are from central South Carolina. Nearly all I have heard 
from negroes, and in many of them I have firmly believed. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG THE NEGROES. 

1. The number of stars within a lunar halo indicates the number of 
days before clear weather. 

2. Potatoes and root-crops should be planted in ‘‘the dark of the 
moon;”’ corn, peas, and beans, in ‘‘the light of the moon.’’! 
Shingles laid on during the increase of the moon will swell up 
or curl up. Plant watermelons May 1, before day, by poking 
the seed in with your finger. 

. Acrawfish or “cooter”’ (terrapin) will hold on until it hears thunder. 

4. A wasp, hornet, or snake will not entirely die before the sun goes 
down. This is true even if you burn up the body and stir the 
ashes together. 

5. A frizzly chicken comes out of the egg backwards; it is the devil’s 
own: and some negroes will refuse to kill a frizzly chicken. 

6. An eel is the male catfish. 

7. The blue insect that looks like the dragon-fly which flits over 
streams, is a ‘“‘snake-doctor.”’ It is bad luck to kill a ‘‘ snake- 
doctor.” 

8. If you kill a “‘pilot-snake,’”’ look out for the rattler, which will follow 
soon. 

9. The coach-whip snake can roll up like a ‘‘hoop”’ snake, and over- 
take a swift runner. His tail is plaited* in four plaits. With it 
he whips his victim to death. It is useless to feign death in the 
hope that he will be deceived. He thrusts the pointed end of 
his tail into the unfortunate man’s ear, and punctures the ear- 
drum, so that he must cry out and be killed. 

10. A lizard sheds its tail to escape from your hand. He comes back 
and gets his tail, or runs off with it in his mouth, puts it back 
on, and it grows. 

11. Similarly, the garter-snake when broken apart can quickly re- 
assemble the pieces. 


Ww 


1 Compare this Journal, vol. vi, p. 299 (Tennessee); vol. xii, p. 265 (Georgia). 
2? Pronounced “‘platted.’’ Compare “plat-eye,’’ p. 248, No. 54. 
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12. The bark of the spring lizard or of the coral-colored lizard is sure 
death. These animals are called “‘ puppy-dogs.”’ 

13. The sting of the big ‘“‘cow-ant”’? is deadly poison. 

14. Plant-lice come from the dew on cotton. 

15. Hair-worms in pools develop from horse-hairs. 

16. Hang a dead snake on a bush or fence to bring rain. 

17. Scratch the boat’s mast, and whistle for wind. 

18. Stir cake-dough always ‘‘the same way,’’ usually clockwise, or the 
cake will fall. 

19. Salve for ear-ache may be made by stewing earth-worms. Use 
the fat. 

20. Elderberry-flowers stewed in lard make a good ointment for red- 
bug-bites. 

21. An eel-skin is good to rub with for rheumatism. 

22. Red flannel cures rheumatism. 

23. A necklace of lengths of “‘tread-saft’’* roots strung on a thread 
makes teething easy. Do not remove it, but let it wear out. 

24. A camphor‘ or assafoetida bag under the neck prevents contagious 
diseases. 

25. A necklace of small onions (mashed) will cure a serious case of 
diphtheria. 

26. A Jamestown-weed poultice cures headache or rheumatism. 

27. Medicinal teas are made from cherry-bark, pokeweed, redoak-bark, 
hoarhound, sage, red sassafras, and other ‘‘yarbs.’’ White- 
sassafras tea will cause blindness. 

28. To cure “fallen palate,” twist two locks of hair tightly together 
on the top of the head, and wrap them with a string. 

29. Bad luck it is to begin work on Friday. Accidents are the direct 
consequence of wilfulness in this respect. 

30. A child stepped over won’t grow; or a man, thrive. Step back 
quickly, or there will be trouble. To step over a fishing-pole 
destroys luck, but stepping back restores it. At certain times 
a woman should not step over melon-vines: should she do so, 
they will bear no fruit. 

31. Turn a chair around on one leg in the house, and somebody will 
die. To open an umbrella indoors is bad luck. 

32. The howling of a dog, the screeching of an owl, the wailing of the 

whippoorwill, and the ticking of the ‘‘death-watch”’ in the wall 

or bedpost, are ill omens, signifying death. 








1 This suggests the mandrake story. 

2 Spherophthalma occidentalis (female), or velvet-ant. ‘‘In Texas it is known as the 
‘cow-killer ant,’ because of a popular superstition that its sting is very dangerous to live- 
stock.’ — Comstock, A Manual for the Study of Insects (1899), p. 648. 

3 Solanum Carolinense (horse-nettle). 

* So in Boston. 
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33. The sight of a ghost, oftentimes ‘‘a little low (short) woman,” 
presages death.! 

34. It is evil to kill a dove. 

35. A “hag” may be caught in a bottle properly conjured. If it is 
hidden in ashes under the fire, she will die in agony.” 

36. Rub pepper and salt into the skin left behind by a “hag,” so 
that when she returns from her mischief and resumes her skin, 
as she must before daybreak, the burning pain will drive her 
out again to her death. 

37. The tangles in hair are witches’ stirrups which have been used in 
nightly riding. 

38. To recover lost articles, spit in the palm of the hand and strike 
with thumb or forefinger. This will show you the direction in 
which to search. If you fail at first, try again, and you will 
find what you are looking for. 

39. A rabbit-foot in your pocket gives good luck. The left hind-foot 
of a graveyard rabbit killed in the dark of the moon serves 
best. With the rabbit-foot, the owner may “put Gooffer” on 
what he wants to be successful, as in a game of marbles. 

40. ‘‘Gooffer’’ may be invoked against yponent simply by pro- 
nouncing the word, or by adding a mark or cross-mark on the 
ground and spitting in or near it. 

41. The “‘cunger-bag’’ may contain many articles, but additional 
value is given if it contains camel’s hair procured from the 
camel by the possessor of the bag. 

42. The sensitive-plant is the ‘‘be-shame’-bush.”” Chew the root, spit 
on the hand, and shake hands with any one whose affection 
you crave, and you will win his affections.? 

43. For luck, put a black cat in the oven and cook her till she burns 
up. The only bone left will be jumping about in the spider. 
This bone will ward off evil. 

44. A smooth black pebble may be a “‘luck-rock.”’ 

45. To make a dog stay, take hair from his tail, place it between two 
sticks, and bury it under the doorstep.‘ 

46. To make a cat consent to remain in a new habitation, cut off the 
last joint of her tail, and she will stay.® 

1 Stories of the little low woman are common among whites and negroes in Beaufort 
and Richland Counties, South Carolina, and in Chatham County, Georgia. 

2 Compare this Journal, vol. vii, pp. 66-67, quoting the Southern Workman, March, 
1894; compare also Southern Literary Journal, vol. iv, pp. 258-262 (1837), ascribed to 
Professor H. J. Nott. 

3 From a negro, who learned it from an Indian woman. 

4 Williamsburg County. For burying under the doorstep, see this Journal, vol. ix, 
p. 225; and vol. iii, p. 286. 

5 From Sumter County comes the information that the same result may be accom- 


plished by buttering her paws, as she will remain to lick the butter off. Mr. Phillips 
Barry mentions that this custom is found in New Hampshire. 
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47. It is a sin to use new lumber on an old house; for example, to add 
a new piazza. It is a sin to throw bread or any food into the 
fire. 

48. If the ear burns, some one is talking about you. 

49. Sneezing has the usual signs. 

50. A hairy breast means riches; an itching palm means that money 
will come there. 

51. Negro graves are covered with bits of broken crockery, lamps or 
toys.” 

52. The bite of a blue-gummed negro is absolutely fatal.* 

53. A new knife that has never cut wood is effective against the evils 
of the jack-o-lantern. (Georgetown.) 

54. Plat-eye.—‘‘Plat-eye”’ is an antebellum ha’nt still remembered 
and feared in Georgetown and Williamsburg Counties, probably 
in others. It is associated with the new moon and the form of 
an animal, usually a dog. One negro saw a form appear in the 
uncertain light, and grow larger, and then the fiery ‘‘ plat-eye(s)” 
shone and disappeared. Another was driving down the road as 
the new moon was setting. A dog came trotting toward him, 
getting bigger each instant. When right at him, the animal’s 
eyes ‘‘commence a-jumpin’,”’ like fingers moving in the negro’s 
face, and vanished. Another heard hoof-beats, and in terror 
saw a great horse appear. When this apparition passed away, 
only a little dog was to be seen. In Williamsburg County it is 
said that the “‘plat-eye”’ could be seen if any one would put 
into his eye “matter” taken froma dog’seye. It is to be hoped 
that no negroes care to see “‘plat-eye.” 





NEGRO SONGS. 
I. SPIRITUAL, GENERAL, WORK, WAR-TIME. 


In negro songs, South Carolina is rich. Twoscore are represented 
in whole or in part, and further search will bring to light a great many 
more. Omitting the usual hymns, which, however, are often char- 
acteristically modified in tune and in words, we have the following by 
no means complete list of negro songs of the spirit. ‘ 


1 As recorded for New York (this Journal, vol. v, p. 336), with this amendment, now- 
ever: 
““Sneeze on Sunday, 
Safety seek, 
Or the devil will get you all the week.” 


Compare also this Journal, vol. xii, p. 98. 
2In Columbia and Ridgeway, S.C., perhaps elsewhere. Compare also this Journal, 
vol. iv, p. 214. 
8 Compare this Journal, vol. xii, p. 267 (Georgia). 
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I don’ wan’ be buried in de Storm. 

. Joy, Joy in my Soul. 

. Baptizing Song: Sheep and Goat. 

. Oh, yes, Lord! 

She’s the Holy City. 

. The Old Ship of Zion. 

. Who built de Ark, Brudder No-rah, No-rah. 
. Co-lock she rock (Old Ark she rock). 
. I have some Friends in Glory. 

. Rest for the Weary. 

11. Room enough in Paradise. 

| 12. Pluck upon yo’ Harp: Little David. 


_ 
SCO ON ANSON 


13. You shall be free when the Good Lord set you free. 

14. Pharaoh’s Army got drownded: Sister Mary, don’t you weep. 
15. Jerusalem Mornin’. 

16. Sister Mary, where you kim frim (come from). 

17. I’m on my Way. 

18. Lock de Lion’s Jaw. 


Among songs of a general nature occur enough to suggest the in- 
completeness of the list. A mere scratching of the surface yields 
fifteen showing great variety. More wil! undoubtedly appear later. 


. You can’t break this Sad Heart of mine. 

. Lulu, my Darling. 

Bird in a Cage. 

It’s Nobody’s Business. 

Coonshine: I got a House in Baltimore. 

. Ain’t it hard to be a Nigger! 

. What you going to do when your Meat give out? 
. Gim’ crack Corn, I don’ care. 

. Rounzip Corn. 

. Jesse James. 

11. A Little mo’ Cider, Cider. 

12. Git along Home, Sally Gal. 

13. I had a Sheep, Baa. 

14. I’m looking for that Bully of the Town. 

15. De Bell done ring, de Drum done beat (Antebellum). 


_ 
CODON ANSPYW HH 


The following seem more particularly adapted to be sung at work: 
P 1. ‘“That’s the Hammer killed John Henry;”’ 2. ‘‘On the Mountain;” 
3. ‘The Yaller Gal.”” However, any good song would seem to serve 
for this purpose. 

Among war-time songs of the negroes I hestitate to include ‘Say, 
Darkies, did you see Old Maussa?” and the rollicking ‘‘ Down in Ala- 
bam’.” A tantalizing bit of negro song of the early eighties, embodying 
a myth, is reported from Columbia, S.C. Hampton, it seems, hangs 
out a flag and loses a finger as Sherman rides by. The fragment runs 
thus: — 
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Hampton had a Confederate flag, 
He hung it in de winder; 

By and by old Sherman come 
And shot off Hampton's finger.! 


The hanging-out of the flag in defiance to the invader is the familiar 
“Barbara Frietchie”’ motive; but the consequences are different, since 
the woman is spared at the commander’s order; and Hampton the 
soldier, enemy of the composer of the stanza presumably, suffers a 
wound for his temerity.” 


2. SONGS WITH DANCES OR GAMES. 


In ring-games, the races hold common stock, greatly impaired, 
however, by competition with a flood of imported new material in the 
schools. The negroes used to play and sing the following, many 
years ago. 


. Cold Frosty Morning. 

. Go in-dang-out (in and out) de Window. 

. Do, Mr. Watchman, don’t catch me: in de Ladies’ Garden. 
Here we go round the Mulberry-Bush. 

. Boil dat Cabbage down. 

. Jump Jim Crow. 

. Rang-Tang Bustle up. 


NADU PWN & 


Except for the last two, these games are well known to the whites. 
To extend the list of negro games would be useless. A reference to 
a study made by Zach McGhee‘ will show scores of games, some of 
them with songs, which one could infer are to be found among the 
negroes. His list will include nearly all, if not all, of the games of 
negro children. 


3. SHIFTING OF STANZAS. 


Stanzas of one song may serve in another with only the tune and 
the chorus to bind them together. These ballad fragments oftentimes 
make a highly interesting whole. As the negro must depend upon 
memory, and as, in the singing, oftentimes first one and then another 
will break out as leader with his favorite stanza, the exact wording is 
rarely fixed. The song is in a state of flux. The more widespread of 
these songs are taken up by the whites, and given wider currency 
through the medium of wags with good voices wherever there is a 

1 Compare The State, Dec. 7, 1913. 

2 Or is the account colorless? 

* Compare ‘‘ Dorsetshire Children’s Games" (Folk-Lore Journal, vol. vii, p. 251). 
Negro minstrels perhaps carried this song to England. 

¢ Compare “A Study in the Play-Life of Some South Carolina Children ’’ (Pedagogical 
Seminary [1900], vol. vii, pp. 459, 478). 
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picnic journey or college informal gathering. Thus it is that to the 
tune of ‘‘Good-by, my Lover, Good-by,” or other songs, any suitable 
stanzas may be sung; or these, in turn, may be shifted to the choral 
melody of some other song. 

The whites have thus treated the songs of ‘Little David,” 
“‘Pharaoh’s Army,” “You shall be Free.’’ The same stanzas may 
serve in any of them. The negroes, it is true, keep these songs rela- 
tively fixed; but the whites—in Columbia, S.C., for example— may 
combine such a medley of stanzas as the following to a chorus; and per- 
haps the same tendency toward change would be more striking with 
the negro, were it not for the fact that the negro is singing, not a sober, 
but a fervent, religious hymn. 


Upon de mountain I’m going to ride 
Two white elephants, side by side. 
Chorus. 


Little David, pluck upon your harp, halleloo, 
Halleloo, little David, pluck upon your harp, halleloo. 


Some o’ dese nights about twelve o’clock, 

Dis old world gwinter reel and rock. 
Chorus. 

De Lord made a wheel and he made it round, 

He roll’ it in de hollow till de world turn around. 
Chorus. 

De Lord made de nigger, he made him in de night, 

In such a hurry he forgot to paint him white. 
Chorus. 

If you want to see de debbil run, 

Just pull de trigger o’ de gospel gun. 
Chorus. 

Take care, sinner, how you walk on de cross, 

Yo’ right foot slip, and your soul done los’. 
Chorus. 

Went to bed, but it wasn’t no use, 

My feet stuck out for a chicken-roos’. 


Chorus. 
(And so on at will.) 


The songs have suffered so greatly from this process of transference, 
that it is hard to assign correctly stanzas from a white’s version. The 
tune of “Little David” is slow, almost wailing; but the tripping flip- 
pancy of the song as sung by the whites is offensive to the ears of 
religious-minded negroes who know the original melody. 
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The only instance that I have found of the intrusion of a contem- 
poraneous event into a stanza before my eyes, was in the case of 
“‘Pharaoh’s Army.”’ While we were all singing stanzas like those 
cited above, the new one came in from the negroes. It seems that 
a schism had rent the largest church in town, the Sidney Park Church, 
so that a leader— one Reuben Bright, I think — had withdrawn with his 
band of followers; and then the large wooden structure had burned 
down one night amid tremendous excitement among the whole negro 
population who were present. The lines referred to run, — 


Reuben Bright he had a scheme 
To burn Sidney Park with the kerosene. 


It had been rumored that night that the flames had spread so rapidly 
over the roof that kerosene must undoubtedly have been used. The 
appearance of Reuben Bright in the song suggests how other characters 
are borne along to fame or infamy on the wings of a song. 


4. PLANTATION DANCES. 


To Mrs. Harriette Kershaw Leiding of Charleston, I am indebted 
for this account of the plantation negro at play. It was taken down 
in the words of Maum Katie, a very old negro woman. 


I tol’ you about de ole days when I could dance, an’ sing, an’ pick 
cotton wid de best of dem, ’cause you know I done been raise’ roun’ de 
white folks ebber sence I been leetle mite, —wen I ain’t but so leetle 
dat I can hide underneat’ old Miss’ rocking-chair. Den wen I gets 
bigger, I cum out an’ hide underneat’ her apern; den I get so big an’ 
fat dat I gets to be a regular wheeligo gal: dat’s our name for a big, 
bustin’ gal. 

Ole Miss she laff, an’ say to Marster, ‘Let them have it, let them 
have it; they work all the better for it."”, O Lordee! dem were happy 
days: I always had my stomach full of vittles den. An’ atter de 
fiel’-work, I teks my ‘“‘fly-away”’ (dat’s my hat), an’ I teks de calico 
dress Miss done gib, an’ I go to de nigger-yard; an’, glory, how I done 
dance! 


Pairing Off. 
Here’s de way we start. All de cullud folks crowd into de leetle 
room an’ begin for sing: — 


Hurrah, ladies, two on de floor, 
Here we go to Baltimore. 
Swing e lady roun’ de town, 
Sling ’em roun’ de floor. 


Then the gals begia to sing, — 
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A hack a back, ladies! 
Wanter go to Aiken; 
So, Mr. Jones, you can take me dere. 


An’ den dat gal go off wide partner. Den another gal she holler out, — 


A hack a back, iadies! 
Wanter go to Augusta; 
So Mr. Brown can take me dere, 


Mr. Cooler. 


An by an’ by all of dem get paired off dataway. Den atter a while, 
somebody say, ‘‘Le’s play Mr. Cooler.” 

Den somebody else holler out, “I holler for Mr. Cooler! I call for 
Mr. Cooler!” 

Den some buck nigger who can cut up, he pint heself to be Mr. 
Cooler; an’ he mok about, an’ he mok about (look around), and atter 
a little he choose a lady. Den all wat lef’ out begin to call on him fer 
help ’em play, an’ dey sing tree times, — 


Oie Mr. Cooler, wat is de matter 
Stay away so long? 


Den Mr. Cooler he say, — 
At your call. 


Lordee! he been polite: he ac’ jes’ like a king. An’ atter dat, all 
ring up, an’ go roun’, an’ begin to sing, wid Mr. Cooler in de middle, — 


Mr. Cooler he lub sugar an’ tea, 
Mr. Cooler he lubs candy, 

Mr. Cooler he can wheel an’ turn, 
And receive de one dats handy. 


Den Mr. Cooler he shuffle, an’ do monkey-tricks in de ring. He act 
like a mule, an’ he paw, an’ he snort, an’ he back. Denall sing again, — 


There’s a mule in de middle, an’ you can’t get him out. 
There’s a mule in de middle, an’ you can’t get him out. 
He wants some one to help him out, Miss Susie or Miss Julia. 


Den Miss Julia she says, — 
Spread your carpet on de floor, 
Meet your true love at de door, 


You mus’ say yes, and den we'll go 
Ober de hills an’ far away. 


Den all we-uns begin fer hum, an’ do like de bee, — 
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Um-hum, um-hum, 

You black-eyed bee, 

Where will de weddin’-supper be? 
Way ober yander in de holler tree, 
Um-hum, um-hum. 


Den dat couple dey git out an’ leab de gal in de ring. 

I do declare he mak’ you laff fitten to bus’ yourself, ‘cause ebery 
nigger wat gets in, he got to be a animal ob some kind. De men mek’ 
de fun, ’caze dey go like de mule, or dey hops roun’ like de bullfrog, 
or dey bellows like de ox, an’ dey do whatsoever de name of the animal 
dey takes. When de gal gets in de ring, dey is flowers, an’ dey jes’ 
caper’ "bout a little mite, an’ prance, an’ show he foot. Den here’s 
de way we all sing wid de gal in de middle: — 


My true love’s gone, won’t you help me to sing. 
My darlin’ is a rose in de middle, an’ I can’t get her out. 
She wants some one to help her out, I think it’s Mr. Benjy. 


Rice Cake. 
Den, Miss, atter we done play dis till we been tired, we sing a funny 
little song about rice-cake:— 


Rice-cake, rice-cake, 
Sweet me so, 
Rice-cake, sweet me to my heart. 


Den dey do some kissin’. 
An’ sometimes dey play in de ya’d, an’ play ‘‘ Roxanna, go, gal, 
go.” 
Roxanna, go, Gal, go. 
All dat de buckra gib, you wear in de buckra fiel’ 
All dat your sweetheart gib you... 


At this point, Maum Katie’s memory failed, and she never came 
past this point in her version of these plantation dances. 

The incompleteness of the reminiscence is eloquent of what is hap- 
pening now. The old woman is dead, and with her like will pass away 
much that could have been preserved. Let this conclusion of her 
account serve as mine; for, even as experienced workers in the field 
of folk-lore must have felt, certainly I feel, that I have held up but 
a flickering light in a dying world. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Cotumsia, S.C. 
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SOME NEGRO FOLK-SONGS FROM TENNESSEE. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY ANNA KRANZ ODUM. 


TuE following negro folk-songs were heard in Sumner County, 
Tennessee, and were all sung by the children of one family, sometimes 
two or three of the children singing “parts,’”’ but oftener by one girl 
of fifteen, who sang as she worked. These children could not read, and 
they sang only the songs they had heard from their elders at home, in 
the fields, or at church; and they represent a link in the perpetuation 
of the negro folk-songs. They live in a rural community of negroes 
whose inhabitants are somewhat stationary, but not isolated. A few 
of the songs which they sang have been published before; but the 
versions are different, and they are given here for the purpose of 
comparison with the same songs from other localities. The majority 
of the songs are religious, or “‘spirituals;’” and it was with difficulty 
that the few secular songs were collected, for the singers were reticent 
about singing any but “church songs,” because, they said, they 
“belonged to de church.” Other singers from the same community 
were later heard singing some of these songs. 

The manner of singing was characteristic. There were unlimited 
variations in the sequence of stanzas and refrain; verses from different 
songs were brought together; and there was much freedom in the 
“part’’ singing, both with the words and the tunes. Sometimes the 
songs were half hummed, and sometimes sung softly (in a high pitch) 
in a manner often heard in ‘“‘part’’ singing as well as in repetitions of 
stanzas by the individual singer. The little variations in the words of 
the stanzas, the tunes, the arrangement of verses, the musical expres- 
sions, and the dialect, prevent the simplest song from growing monot- 
onous with frequent repetitions. The same song seldom followed the 
same order of verses and refrain when heard at different times. These 
songs were always heard without the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. 

For the sake of convenient comparison, the same general classifica- 
tion of the religious songs is used that was employed in a former 
study.! Grouped according to the prevailing theme, the subjects are 
as follows, — first, heaven and the life after death; second, sin and the 
sinner; third, how to live the Christian life; and, fourth, biblical 
narratives. It seems to matter little whether the songs are coherent 
or the words true; the singer enjoys the rhymes, cadences, and 
melodies apart from the meaning. A single theme is rarely followed 


1 Howard W. Odum, “Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes” (American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, vol. iii, pp. 265-365). 
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throughout a single song, except in cases of many repetitions. There 
is little uniformity in the dialect, but the attempt has been made to 
write the songs as they were heard. 


I. WAITIN’ FER ME. 


I’ve got a mother in the Rock of Ages, 

|: Waitin’ fer me. :| 

In God’s bosom goin’ to be my pillow, 

|: Waitin’ fer me. ;| 

Way up in de Rock of Ages, 

|: Waitin’ fer me. :| 

Have a long white robe in the Rock of Ages, 
|: Waitin’ fer me. :| 

Way up in de Rock in God’s bosom. 

|: Waitin’ fer me. :| 


This song is similar in some respects to “I got a Home in the Rock, 
don’t you see,” heard in northern Mississippi.! 


2. JESUS IS WAITIN’. 
|: 1am hungry :| (three times) 
Want to eat. 
|: Jesus is waitin’ :| 
Jesus is waitin’ all de time. 


|: I am cripple :| (three times) 
I want to walk. 


|: I am sleepy :| (three times) 
I want to sleep. 


|: I am thirsty :| (three times) 
I want to drink. 
I want to drink all de time. 


The song, “Heal me, Jesus,’’ heard in northern Georgia,? is very 
similar to this, the chorus of which is, ‘‘ Heal me, Jesus, heal me, Jesus, 
along the heavenly way,” and with stanzas as follows: — 


O Lord, I’m sick an’ I want to be healed. 
O Lord, I’m blind an’ I want to see. 
O Lord, I’m crippl’d an’ I wan’er walk. 
O Lord, I’m deaf an’ I want to hear. 


mewhat similar also is one stanza of the song heard in no 
So hat lar al tan f th g heard rthern 
Georgia, ‘‘Do, Lord, remember me.” ® 

1 Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes"’ (American 


Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 328). 
Ibid., p. 359.- 3 Ibid., p. 325. 
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When I am hungry, do feed me, Lord, 
Do, Lord, remember me. 

When I am thirsty, do give me drink, 
Do, Lord, remember me. 


3. GOIN’ TER WAKE UP DE DEAD. 


Where shall I be when the first trumpet sound? 
|: Where shall I be when it sound so loud ? ;| 

Sound so loud, wake up de dead, 

Goin’ ter wake up de dead. 


I may be in my graveyard when it sound so loud, 
Where shall I be when de first trumpet sound? 

I may be dead, 

I may be dead an’ gone, 

Goin’ ter wake up de dead. 


Look over there what I see, 

Mary and Mac 

Dressed in black. 

Where shall I be when the first trumpet sound ? 
Where shall I be when it sound so loud? 

Goin’ ter wake up de dead. 


Another song, “‘ Whar’ shall I be?”’ from southern Mississippi,' has 
its chorus as follows: — 


Whar’ shall I be when de fust trumpet sound? 
Whar’ shall I be when it sounds so loud? 

When it sound so loud that it wake up the dead, 
Whar’ shall I be when it sounds? 


The verses and metre are entirely different. Another version of 
“Goin’ ter wake de Dead” was heard in northern Georgia? with many 
common verses and the following chorus: — 


Goin’ to wake up the dead, 

Goin’ to wake up the dead, 

God goin’ to wake up the dead 
Who’s a-sleepin’ in the grave, 
God is goin’ to wake up the dead. 


The last stanza of the version given here is probably a corruption of 
the two familiar stanzas,?— 


Look over there what I see, 
Big tall angel comin’ after me. 


1 Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes” (American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 355). 
2 Ibid., p. 313. § Ibid., p. 360. 
VOL, XXVII. —NO. 105.— 18. 
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Well, who that yonder all dressed in black, 
It look like it’s de mourners jus’ got back. 


““Mac”’ is probably a corruption of Martha, as “Mary and Martha” 
appear in a number of negro folk-songs. 


4. OH THE BLOOD DONE SIGN MY NAME. 


This favorite song has been published in another form,! but is given 
here to show the differences that may be found when the song is heard 
in different communities, and to show its widespread popularity, 
Each stanza is repeated three times. 

Oh the blood 


Oh the blood 
Oh the blood done sign my name. 


|: How you know :| 
The blood done sign my name? 


|: Jesus tole’ me so :| 
The blood done sign my name. 


: In de heaven :| 
Oh the blood done sign my name. 


: Ain’t you glad ;| 
The blood done sign my name ? 


: Glory an’ honor :| 
The blood done sign my name. 


: Fare you well | 
The blood done sign my name. 


5. BY AN’ BY. 
By an’ by when de mornin’ come, 
All the saints of God gatherin’ home, 
An’ we'll tell in story 
How we'll overcome, 
An’ we’ll understand it better by an’ by. 


6. SHE MOVE ALONG. 


This song is reported to have been the composition of a negro 
preacher in the community where it was heard and is sung by his 
people. 

Behold the City! 
Behold the Lamb! 
Behold the City! 
She move along. 


1 Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes” (American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 351). 
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|: Been fightin’ in the City :| 
She move along. 


: Brother Isam in the City :| 
She move along. 


|: There’s shoutin’ in the City :| 
She move along. 


|: There’s preachin’ in the City :| 
She move along. 


|: There’s cryin’ in the City :| 
She move along. 


7: SWEEPIN’ THROUGH THE GATE. 


This one-stanza song is repeated one or more times. 


|: Sweepin’ through the Gate, through the Gate :| 


Hallelujah! Caval! Lamb, 
Washed in every stain I am 
Halleiujah! I am sweepin’ through the Gate. 


The group of songs which has for its subject sin or the sinner is made 
up of those in which the singer rejoices because his sins have been 
taken away, and those which urge the sinner to change his ways. 


8. ALL MY SINS BEEN TAKEN AWAY. 


Following is a popular song of this class, and one that has appeared 
before? in different forms. Only the stanzas that have not been pub- 
lished before are given here. 


1 Calvary. 


Chorus. 


|: All my sins been taken away :| (three times) 


Glory hallelujah to the Holy Name! 
All my sins been taken away. 


I’m goin’ home on the mornin’ train, 
If you don’t see, you’ll hear me sing. 


: Hand me some whiter? let me whiten my hand ;| 


Wish I had married when I was young. 
Wouldn’t a had all dat race to run. 


Q. WAY UP IN DE KINGDOM, LORD. 


I love my Jesus, yes, I do, 
Way in de Kingdom, Lord. 
O sinner you must too, 

Way in de Kingdom, Lord. 


3 Whitening. Note the local coloring. 


? Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes” (American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 304). 
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|: Just plenty good room, 
Way in de Kingdom, Lord. :| 


|: Goin’ to build my church on this camp-ground, 
Way in de Kingdom, Lord. ;| 


Just look over yonder in de harves’ field. 
My Lord pushin’ at de chariot-wheel. 
Way in de Kingdom, Lord. 


Somewhat similar to the above is the song, “‘ Love the Lord,”’ ! which 
asks the questions, ‘‘ Well, did you say?”’ and, “All I want to know is, 
does you love Jesus?” and answers, ‘“‘If you love Jesus, you can’t keep 
it.” One chorus of the song, “‘I am de light uv de worl’,’’? has one 
chorus line, ‘‘Way up in de kingdom, Lord.” 


10. AND DON’T STAY AWAY. 


|: O brother, don’t stay away :;| (three times) 
And don’t stay away. 
|: My Lord says there’s room enough :| (three times) 
In heaven for us all. 
My Lord says there’s room enough, 
And don’t stay away. 


oy 46 99 66 oy 66 


“*Sister,’’ ‘‘ mother, uncle,’”’ ‘“‘auntie,’’ are in turn substituted for 
“brother.”” This song is almost the same as the old spiritual, and is 
probably the origin of the song, ‘You can’t stay away,’’* heard in 
northern Mississippi, which has for its chorus, ‘‘ You can’t stay away,” 
with several verses, among which are,— 


My Lord is callin’ an’ you can’t stay away. 


King Jesus is a-ridin’ an’ you can’t stay away. 


II. WON’T YOU TASTE THAT THE LORD IS GOOD? 


Only one stanza of the following song was sung, although more was 
said to belong to it, but the singers did not remember it. It is probable 
that “‘sister,’”’ “‘brother,” ‘sinner,’ “uncle,’’ are in turn sung in place 
of ‘“‘auntie,” with possible variations in the third line; and the song 
would thus be extended to suit the singer. 


9? 66 


O auntie, won’t you taste 
That the Lord is good? 
Sweet honey in the rock, 
That the Lord is good. 


1 Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes” (American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 327). 


2 Ibid., p. 305. 8 Ibid., p. 342. 
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12. O SINNER MAN, YOU SO HARD TO LEAD! 


The present song bears a resemblance to a song that has been pub- 
lished.!. ‘‘’Po’ sinner man he so hard to believe” is not unlike ‘““O 
sinner man, you so hard to lead!” the refrain of the present song. The 
line, ‘My mother and your mother both dead an’ gone,” appears in 
both. 


: Don’t call the roll, John, till I get there :| (three times) 
O sinner man, you so hard to lead! 


: My mother and your mother both dead an’ gone :| (three times) 
O sinner man, you so hard to lead! 


|: Don’t crown the Lord, O Lord, till I get there :| (three times) 
O sinner man, you so hard to lead! 


: Some goin’ to heaven, some tellin’ lies :| (three times) 
O sinner man, you so hard to lead! 


: Some on the elemen’, some on the cloud :| (three times) 
O sinner man, you so hard to lead! 


: Wasn’t that a pity Lord, sin ain’t a shame :| (three times) 
O sinner man, you so hard to lead! 


13. I WANT TO GO TO HEAVEN WHEN I DIE. 


Some of the words of the song following have been reported ? in two 
songs, whose refrains are, ‘‘God goin’ to wake up the dead,” and 
“De young lambs mus’ fin’ de way.”’ The first stanza and the refrain 
seem to be new in this one. 


Listen at the lambs all cryin’, 
Want to go to heaven when I die, 
Listenin’ at the lambs. 


Oh, mind out, brother, how you walk. 
I want to go to heaven when I die. 
Feets might slip an’ your soul get lost. 


Oh, mind out, auntie, how you walk on de cross, 
Your feet might slip an’ your soul get lost. 
I want to go to heaven when I die. 


In the next group of songs, that express the negro’s idea of the kind 
of life necessary for salvation, “Keep er-inchin’ erlong”’ is familiar.® 
1 Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes" (American 


Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 322). 
2 Ibid., p. 313. 3 Ibid., p. 323. 
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14. KEEP ER-INCHIN’ ERLONG. 


The words of this version are different from those pr-viously 
recorded, and the chorus has the addition of the line, “Like a pore 
inch one.” 


I was down in the valley when the Lord come by, 
Jesus is comin’ by an’ by, 

I thought to my soul I would rise an’ fly, 

Jesus is comin’ by an’ by. 


Chorus. 
|: Keep er-inchin’ erlong, :| 
Jesus will come by an’ by. 
Keep er-inchin’ erlong 
Like a pore inch one, 
Jesus will come by an’ by. 


*T was inch by inch, 

*Twas inch by inch I saw the Lord. 
Jesus is comin’ by an’ by. 

*Twas inch by inch, 

*T was inch by inch I saved my soul. 
Jesus will come by an’ by. 


15. THAT AIN’T RIGHT. 
My Lord told me not to work on Sunday, 


: That ain’t right. :| 


My Lord told me not to work on Sunday. 


Chorus. 
Have Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sadday, 
Have Sunday. ‘ 
That ain’t right. 


My mother told me not to gamble on Sunday, 


: That ain’t right. :| 


What make these people want to gamble on Sunday? 
That ain’t right. 


My mother told me not to lie on Sunday, 


: That ain’t right. ;] 


What make these people want to work on Sunday? 
Lord, that ain’t right. 


16. BLESSED BE THE NAME! 


A remarkable adaptation of the well-known revival song, ‘“ Blessed 
be the Name of the Lord’’! is found in the following, in which the 
chorus is identical, and the stanza adapted and made out of whole cloth. 


1 For other adaptations, see Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern 
Negroes "’ (American Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, pp. 307, 364). 
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|: Blessed be the Name ;| 

Blessed be the Name of the Lord! 
|: Blessed be the Name :| 

Blessed be the Name of the Lord! 


If you don’t not like your sister, 

Do not carry her name abroad. 

Take her in your bosom and carry her home to God. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord! 


The songs which narrate stories from the Bible often give the sub- 
stance of the story in a few lines, and the rest of the song may be more 
or less related to the subject. 


17. LITTLE DAVID, PLAY ON YOUR HARP. 


Following is given a version of the popular song, “ Little David, play 
on your Harp.” Here the story is told in the first stanza, and the 
second stanza is not related to the first. The beauty of the chorus can 
only be appreciated when a group of negroes is heard singing it. 


David was a shepherd-boy, 
Killed Goliath, and shout for joy, 


Chorus. 
Little David, play on your harp, 
Hallelujah! hallelujah! 
Little David, play on your harp, 
Hallelu! hallelu! 


When I was a sinner 
I never would quit tel de work was done. 


18. DON’T YOU HEAR DAT WATER ROLLIN’? 
Down by the river side Jordan, 
Where John took an’ baptized three. 
Sadducees and Pharisees, 
O John, won’t you baptize me? 


|: Don’t you hear dat water rollin’ all night? :| (three times) 
Don’t you hear dat water rollin’ all night long? 


I9. THAT BLIND MAN. 


Another version! of ‘The Blind Man’”’ represents the blind man 
standing “by the grave”’ and also “by the wave,” crying, ““O Lord, 
don’t you hear po’ me?” The other parts of the two songs are dif- 
ferent. 


1 Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes’’ (American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, vol. iii, p. 356). 
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|: Oh that blind man stood on the way an’ cried :| 
Cryin’, O Lord! 


|: I wonder did my people get on board. ;| 
Cryin’, O Lord! save pore me, 
That blind man stood on the way an’ cried. 


|: My pore mother dead an’ gone :| 
I wonder did my father get on board, 
That blind man stood on the way an’ cried. 


|: All my people dead an’ gone ;| 
That blind man stood on the way an’ cried. 


20. WASN’T THAT A MIGHTY DAY! 


That the words make little difference to the singer can be seen in 
parts of this song. David is a favorite character, and he is put in the 
place of Jesus in the stanza. The third line was probably introduced 
to rhyme with the first line, after the setting had been given in the 
first two lines. 


David was a baby lyin’ at Mary’s arm, 
Lyin’ in stable of Bethlehem. 
Beefsteak keep-a him warm. 
Singin’, 
Chorus. 
|: Wasn’t that a mighty day :| (three times) 
When Jesus Christ was born! 


21. NAAMAN THE LEPER. 


O Naaman the leper, the honorable man, 
No doctor can help him he see. 

He pulled off his burden, 

And went into Jordan, 

Go wash in the beautiful stream. 


Chorus. 


No Naaman, No Naaman, go down an’ wash, 
Go wash in the beautiful stream. 


O Naaman went down and his servant was gone, 
No man can save him he see. 
Go wash in the beautiful stream. 


Oh, my, what a sight! the disease made him white, 
No doctor can help him he see, 

He pulled off his burden, 

And went into Jordan. 

His burden is easy of course. 
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22. BROTHER HAMMER, RING. 


An interesting secular song is the nature song which follows. Some- 
times ‘“‘send in”’ is used in place of ‘‘sing;”’ and the singer goes through 
the list of all the birds he may think of, singing that part of the song 
in quick time. 


Way by an’ by brother hammer, ring, 
Brother.hammer, ring. 

Sing two black-birds, 

Brother hammer, ring. 


Sing two blue-birds, 
Brother hammer, ring, 
Sing two green-birds, 
Brother hammer, ring. 


|: Way by an’ by brother hammer, ring :| (four times) 
When I ’gin to move. 
Brother hammer, ring, 
Brother hammer, ring by an’ by. 


23. DRINKIN’ BOTTLE AN’ BAWN. 


|: Drinkin’ bottle an’ bawn :| (four times) 
|: Wonder where my man :| 

He on de road somewhere. 
|: Won’t you call him back :| 

He on de road somewhere. 


|: Mississippi River she so deep an’ wide :| (three times) 
They can’t cross it, but they sanctified. 


24. LEAVE YOUR HOUSE-RENT HERE. 
This and the preceding song were sung in a high pitch. 


|: Leave your house-rent here :| 
If you will go an’ won’t come back 
Leave your house-rent here. 


|: Where did you stay las’ night :] 
Your hair all rumpled up, 
Your clothes ain’t on you right. 


25. A LULLABY. 


Religious and secular songs are sung as lullabys also. This one is 
repeated a number of times. 


Go ‘long to sleep, 

My little baby, 
Mamma gone to town, 
Papa runnin’ roun’, 


Left nobody with the baby. 
ATHENS, GA. 
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BULU FOLK-TALES.' 
BY GEORGE SCHWAB. 


I. THE PANGOLIN AND THE LEOPARD. 


It happened thus. Leopard and Pangolin became great friends. 
Then spoke Pangolin to Leopard, saying thus, ‘Come thou to visit 
me after two nights have passed.” 

Then Leopard gathered all his wives. They and he made a large 
company, going to the village of Pangolin. But Pangolin had nothing 
to cook and set before his guests when they arrived. Therefore he 
went on a hunt, but found no place where he could kill game. Several 
times went he to the forest to hunt game, each time finding none. 
It happened that during his last wandering he came to an immense 
tree. This very tree it was that heclimbed. Then he fell down to the 
earth, rolling himself into a ball? as he fell. An Okpweng * chancing 
along, and seeing him thusly rolled up, spoke, ‘Ah, Pangolin, my 
brother! what sort of a doing is this thing you are doing here?”” Then 
answered Pangolin, ‘‘Climb the tree and let yourself fall down slowly, 
then you shall see (become) like this.” Then Okpweng climbed the 
tree, letting himself fall down, killing himself by the fall. Thus did 
Pangolin obtain game to cook for his guests. 

Leopard then returned to his village, saying, ere he left, “Ah, 
Pangolin! after two nights from this have passed, come thou to call 
on me at my village.”” Thus dawned the third day, when Pangolin 
started out to call on Leopard. Then went Leopard on a hunting, 
killing much game. This he cooked, setting it before Pangolin, even 
as Pangolin had done unto him. After the eating had been finished, 
both Leopard and Pangolin went on a hunting, but saw nothing to 
kill. Then it was that Pangolin climbed the tree again, falling down as 
before, and rolling himself up into a ball. Leopard spoke, ‘‘ Now I 
too shall climb the tree and fall down.’’ — ‘Climb if you choose,” 
answered him Pangolin. This Leopard did, falling, and killing himself 
in the fall. Then arose Pangolin and hacked Leopard up into pieces, 
which he finished eating. 

Thus did Pangolin deceive and kill Leopard. 


2. THE YOUNG-PANGOLIN AND THE PIG FAMILY. 


Leopard and Young-Pangolin went away from all their brothers, 
even leaving them behind. Leopard did thus: he killed game, and 

1 See “‘Bulu Tales from Kamerum, West Africa,’"’ by Adolph N. Krug (this Journal, 
vol. xxv, pp. 106-124). 

2 The pangolin sleeps rolled up into a ball during the daytime. At dusk it awakens 
and goes in search of ants to eat, again curling itself up to sleep at gray dawn, so the 
natives state. 

* The antelope Cephalophus melanorheus. 
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fed Young-Pangolin. Then it came to pass that Leopard said to 
Young-Pangolin, ‘‘ You, when are you going to provide me with some 
game?’’ Then arose Young-Pangolin and went to Husband Pig’s, 
even reaching his village. To Husband Pig he said, “‘Ah, Husband 
Pig! your wife has cursed you with many bad cursings.” Having 
spoken thus, he left hastily, going even to Husband Pig’s wife. To 
her he said, “Ah, Wife Pig! it is your own husband that has cursed 
you with many bad cursings.’’ Then Young-Pangolin disappeared. 
Then Husband Pig and Wife Pig, seeking each other, met, quarrelled, 
and fought. Their fighting they fought until both died. Then ap- 
peared Young-Pangolin, who picked up and carried the two corpses to 
Leopard’s village. One he gave to Leopard, the other he retained for 
himself. Thus it happens when husband and wife believe a stranger. 


3. HOW TURTLE DECEIVED LEOPARD INTO EATING HIS OWN MOTHER. 


It happened thus. Turtle and Leopard were very hungry, having 
no food at all. Turtle said, ‘‘Come, Leopard, let us kill and eat our 
own mothers!’’ Leopard, hearing! great hunger, said, ‘Come on, 
then, we will kill them at the stream.”” Turtle answered him, ‘‘ Mine 
is across the stream. I'll go bring her.”’ So Turtle left Leopard, 
crossing the stream alone. Then he went into the forest, where he 
gathered two basketfuls of the fruit ngong.2 From this he pressed 
the juice with his hands, then poured it into the stream. It flowed 
down to Leopard, who, seeing the colored water, believed it to be the 
blood of Mother Turtle. Then Leopard seized and killed his own 
mother. 

Turtle and Leopard now returned to the village, Turtle going to his 
mother’s hut. Her he hid in a large peanut-basket. Having done 
this, he returned to Leopard’s hut, where they cooked the bundle* 
containing Mother Leopard’s corpse. Leopard went out to the back 
of the hut to look for something. During his absence, Turtle hastily 
exchanged the bundle containing Mother Leopard’s corpse, which 
they had been cooking, for his own bundle. When Leopard returned, 
Turtle said, ‘‘Let us eat our mothers now!” Leopard agreeing, 
Turtle went, and soon returned with Leopard’s bundle. They ate up 
everything in it. ‘“‘Now,’’ said Turtle, ‘‘you take your bundle, and 
we will eat what it contains too.’’ To his surprise, Leopard found 


1 Feeling. The Bulu never “‘feel,’’ they always “‘hear:’’ for example, “I hear pain;” 
“T hear hunger;” “‘I hear sorrow;"’ etc. 

2 A fruit about the size of a very large plum, blood-red, tart, and very palatable. 
Its juice stains everything with which it comes into contact a blood-red. 

3 “Bundle cooking’’ may be termed the “ paper-bag”’ cooking of many native tribes. 
Young and untorn banana or plantain leaves are cut and wilted over a fire to toughen them. 
Then the food to be cooked is put into the wilted leaves, the ends gathered together, the 
bundle put into a pot, and set over a fire to boil. 
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ngong fruit in his own bundle. Then he spoke angrily thus, ‘Why 
did you say, ‘Come, let us eat our mothers’? For this thing I shall go 
and seize and kill your mother.” Turtle made answer, “You are 
truly a foolish thing. Does one kill and eat his own mother? Yes, 
your foolishness is truly great.’’ Thus did Turtle deceive Leopard 
to satisfy his hunger. 


4. HOW THE MVON! DESTROYED HIMSELF. 


Mvon and Sparrow were together. Mvon spoke thus, “Let us go 
drink palm-wine to-day!’’ Thus answered him Sparrow, ‘‘ That would 
be a bad thing to do. No drink, lest we die!’ But Mvon kept 
repeating stronger and more fiercely, “Sparrow, let us go drink 
palm-wine!’’ Sparrow, tiring of Mvon’s entreaties, at last consented. 
Then went they to the forest, seeking and finding the wine-palm. A 
tree they tapped. Then did they drink. But Sparrow surpassed 
drinking (drank very heavily), and talking very loudly. Many birds, 
hearing Sparrow’s voice, gathered to learn the cause of the much 
talking. 

A boy who happened in that part of the forest, hearing the great 
noise of talking, hastened home and got his bow-gun. Nearing 
Sparrow’s tree, he saw Mvon staggering along the ground. Him he 
wounded with a great wounding, so that Mvon died. But all the 
birds flew away. Then took the boy Mvon’s corpse and brought it 
to town. Thus perished Mvon, because he refused to listen to Spar- 
row. 


5. HOW PEOPLE SUFFER BECAUSE THEY RESENT A CHANGE. 


Thus did it happen. Man married many wives, who bore him 
abundance of children. Then Man commanded his sons, saying, 
“Let not one of you go to the forest, lest an evil thing befall you!” 

Now, it came to pass that one of his sons went to the river to bathe. 
There he saw Monkey in a tree. Taking up his own bow-gun, he 
wounded Monkey, who tried to escape in the forest. Son followed, 
running swiftly under the trees. Thus was it that Son became lost 
in the forest, where he slept three nights.2, He then came to a village 
which was unknown to him. The people of this village were all very 
dry,® — yes, they were all very, very dry. They asked Son thus, 

1 The monkey Colobus satanus. 

2 Among many tribes it is customary to reckon time and distance by nights, not days: 
for example, ‘‘ Three nights ago he was here” (i.e., “‘ he was here four days ago”); ‘‘the 
village of A is two nights from here” (i.e., ‘‘A is three days’ walk from here’’); etc. 

3 Thin. “Dry” is the term used for “ thin’’ or “ emaciated "’ in speaking of animate 
objects. Sometimes, when most of the population of a village is absent or away tem- 
porarily (as for hunting or fishing), it is spoken of as ‘“‘dry:" for example, “Our village is 
dry to-day.” 
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“ Ah, friend, you, what sort of food is it that you eat?’’ Not making 
answer to them, Son asked, “‘But you, what food is it that you all 
eat?”’ Thus made they answer, ‘‘We eat only mushrooms. We have 
no fire. We do not cook. The whole village eats only raw mush- 
rooms.” 

Son, hearing! great pity for them, spoke, ‘‘Come, you, all come to 
my village!’’ They answered, ‘No, lest it happen that you eat us 
when we arrive there.”” Son said, “No, I shall not eat you.”’ 

But two people of the village escaped and followed him. These 
Son led to his village. Arrived there, Son called all the people together 
to see the Dry People. Then wondered the men of the village at them 
with a great wondering, saying, ‘‘What manner of men are these? 
What sort of food is it that they eat?’’ They answered thus, ‘‘We 
eat only mushrooms.” The villagers replied, ‘‘Give these Dry Men 
food.”” Then did they eat and grow large (fat), like Son, who had 
brought them to his village. 

Then said they of the tribe of the Dry People, ‘‘ Now we shall depart 
and get our fathers to come here.”” So they returned to their village, 
saying to their people, ‘Let us go move to a real town!’’ But their 
fellow-townsmen refused, hearing too much fear and doubt in their 
hearts. And thus it comes, that, even unto this day, they are still 
the tribe of the Dry People. 


6. THE EVIL OF TOO MUCH TALK. 


It happened that Akpwe,? Monkey, Ngui,? and Ngung,‘ each tiring 
of living alone, made a compact to live together. For their village they 
chose a large hollow tree near a stream. After they had arrived at 
their new home, they talked a great palaver. Yes, it was truly a great 
palaver, lasting all night. Finally Akpwe said, ‘There is to be no 
talking during the daytime in our village. Talk will mean death 
to us.”’ 

“Truly you are wise, Akpwe,” said the others, ‘‘there will be heard 
only silence in our village during the day.”’ And thus was it truly for 
a time. 

Now, Akpwe lived at the foot of the tree; Monkey chose the centre; 
Ngui found a good opening into the hollow trunk; while Ngung built 
a nest near the top. As time passed, the fruit of the tree ripened. 
Ngung, seeing this, rejoiced greatly and began eating, making a great 
noise about his good fortune. Then said Akpwe, “ Monkey, pass the 
talk up to Ngung to be silent, lest a bad death should find us.” 

1 See footnote 1, p. 267. 

2 The large horned viper Bitis gabonica and nasicornes. 


* The scale-tailed squirrel of several species. 
4 The large black hornbill Ceratogymna atrata. 
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At that time there happened by a boy with a bow-gun. Hearing 
Ngung’s loud talking, he at once saw him in the tree-top, aimed, and 
brought him down. 

Ngung, falling, hit Ngui, who was sitting before his own door, sun- 
ning himself. ‘‘Who is hitting me?” cried out Ngui. 

“Kpwing!” went another arrow, and down fell both Ngung and Ngui 
on to the back of Monkey. Boy then saw him too and brought him 
down, all three falling at the foot of the tree. As Boy went to pick 
up his booty, he spied Akpwe. Boy broke off a piece of a limb, killing 
Apkwe with it. 

In dying, Akpwe said, ‘ Did I not tell you all that if you would not 
make (keep) silence during the day, we should die a bad dying!” 
But Boy picked up the four corpses, which he carried to his village. 


7. THE EVIL OF DISREGARDING THE TABOO OF THE WITCH DOCTOR. 


There was a man who had ason. This son was his first-born. He 
grew up and had noriches. Then said he, “I'll go to my brother-in- 
law’s village, and he shall give some charm which I can eat, for riches.” 
Therefore he went to Brother-in-Law’s, where he obtained and ate the 
charm for riches. After this had been done, Brother-in-Law gave him 
a bow-gun, saying, “I give you the command now, never to kill 
Osen! when you are shooting with this bow-gun. If you kill Osen, 
you will have broken the command, and destroyed the charm. Riches 
will never be yours.” 

After this was over, First-Born returned to his father’s. Soon he 
took the bow-gun and went on a hunt in the forest. Here he found a 
dead elephant, with Osen sitting on its head. First-Born returned 
home and called the villagers to come out and cut up Elephant. They 
all came, cut up Elephant, and took the flesh and tusks home. But 
Osen kept following close behind First-Born until First-Born drove 
him away. 

On another day, First-Born again took his bow-gun and went out 
into the forest, where he found another elephant, with Osen again 
sitting on Elephant’s head. First-Born said to himself, ‘I have a 
command not to kill Osen; but why does he thus torment me?” 
Again First-Born returned home and called the villagers to come out 
to cut up Elephant. They went out as before. Also they again 
carried the flesh and tusks home, after they had cut up Elephant. 

When First-Born looked around, he beheld Osen following close 
behind. Then said First-Born, “‘Osen is really tormenting me very 

1 A small squirrel of two species, Sciurus isabella and S. lemniscatus. It begins to scold 
loudly on the approach of any person or animal, and continues as long as the intruder is 
in sight. It scolds especially loudly when an animal is under the tree in which it happens 
to be. This fact is taken advantage of by hunters. 
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much. I shall kill him.” Yes, he even killed Osen upon the path. 
When First-Born reached the village, he went to look at his riches 
in the hut where riches are kept. There he found the tusks gone. 
Therefore did he hear great sorrow in his heart. So he went out to 
the forest behind the hut and hung himself and died, because he him- 
self had destroyed the charm for riches when he broke the command 
the witch doctor had given him. 


8. TURTLE SURPASSES MAN IN INGENUITY. 


It happened thus. Man, whose name was Zomeyomebe’e, had a 
daughter. Now, Man said thus, ‘No one can ever give me a dowry 
and marry this virgin of mine for it. She can only be married by the 
man who brings me water from the stream in a basket.’’ So all men 
tried to thus win her, but all failed to obtain her in marriage. At 
last came Turtle one day to Man, saying, “I have come to marry your 
daughter.” Man answered, ‘‘Go fetch me basketfuls of water from 
the stream.” 

So Turtle made himself a basket. This basket did he take to the 
stream, where he dipped it into the water. Then he called a child of 
that village, Man’s child it was, and told it thus, ‘‘Go tell your father, if 
he wishes me to carry to him this basketful of water, to make and bring 
to me a carrying-strap of smoke.”” But Man tired trying to make the 
carrying-strap of smoke, saying at last, ‘‘Turtle, you have surpassed 
me in ingenuity. Come, take and marry my daughter!’’ So Turtle 
came and took Man’s daughter in marriage. Then lived Turtle and 
Man many days in great friendship, because Turtle had won Man’s 
daughter by his surpassing ingenuity. 


9. AKPWE! PAYS FOR HIS DECEPTION. 


It happened thus. Akpwe and Osen? made a great friendship with 
each other, even living together. In the course of time, Osen had three 
children. Now, Akpwe ate Osen’s children. Then Osen had three 
more, after four rainy seasons had passed. The first was named 
Mine’e; the second, Mintene; and the third, Abutan. Osen thus to 
Akpwe, “If you again eat my children, I'll kill you.” Then went 
Osen out to work in the forest. When he had gone, Akpwe ate the 
child named Mine’e. When Osen returned from the forest, he found 
that Akpwe had eaten Mine’e. Then Osen asked him, ‘‘ Where is the 
child?” — “I don’t know.” Osen again went to the forest, and 
returned only to find that Akpwe had eaten Mintene. Again asking 
“Where is the other one?”” Akpwe answered, ‘“‘I don’t know.” Fora 
third time Osen went to the forest, finding Abutan missing when he 


1 See footnote 2, p. 269. 2 See footnote I, p. 270. 
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returned. Then went Osen to Akpwe, and, accusing him, said, 
“You have killed Mine’e; you have killed Mintene, and also Abutan,! 
and also Abutan, and also Abutan!’’ Then heard Man, who was 
passing, the talk Osen was talking. So he went to look under the 
tree. There he found Akpwe, and slew him. 

Thus did Akpwe pay the penalty for eating Osen’s children. 


I0. THE ANIMALS PERISH BECAUSE THEY REFUSE TOLISTEN TO NYOK, 


All the beasts of the forest came together to eat the shrub esombo2 
Daily they and the animal called Nyok* came together to eat of this 
shrub. One day Nyok (spoke) thus, ‘Come, let us learn to climb 
trees!’’ The others thus, ‘No, we refuse to learn to climb trees.” 
But Nyok did the thing his heart told him todo. Now, it happened 
that Man passed by that region, and, noting that the shrubs were 
much eaten, set many traps about them. The next day all the 
beasts came again to eat at this place, of the shrub esombo. But 
they all became entangled and caught in the snares and traps, dying 
a bad death. Then said Nyok thus, “You have all died because you 
made ears* when I asked you to come with me and learn to climb 
trees. I have learned, and thus have escaped.”’ 


II. HOW TURTLE THREW LEOPARD IN WRESTLING. 


It happened thus. All the beasts of the forest came together to 
hold a wrestling-match. Ah, that was really a great wrestling-match! 
But, try as they would, none of them could throw Leopard. He 
surpassed them all in wrestling. Now, there was a stump in the village 
street where the wrestling took place. Elephant stood by this stump, 
hiding it from view. Around this stump it was that Leopard had 
wound his tail; therefore had he great strength. At last Leopard also 
challenged Turtle. Turtle thus, ‘‘ Not to-day, on the morrow, shall 
we wrestle our wrestling.’”” So they left it. Then in the night came 
Turtle and dug up the stump, which the foolish eyes of the other 
beasts had not beheld. When morning dawned, Turtle appeared, and 
with him all the other beasts. ‘‘Come now, Leopard, and let us 
wrestle our wrestling!’’ said Turtle. So they wrestled, Turtle throwing 
Leopard with a great throw. Then came the match to an end, 
Turtle having been declared the surpasser of all. 

1 The words “‘and also Abutan”’ are mge na Abutan in Bulu, and sound, when properly 
intonated, like the chatter of the scolding squirrel. 

2 A shrub whose tough fibres are used by natives for making string. 
* The tree hyrax (Procavia dorsalis). 
4 Refused to listen. 
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I2. HOW TURTLE SAVED HIS LIFE. 


It happened thus. Leopard was killing and eating all the beasts 
of the forest. Many pits dug he to catch and kill them. Now, it 
happened that Turtle left his village for a walk; but he had not 
gotten far, when he, too, fell into one of the pits. ‘Woe is me, I am 
done for!”” thought he. Nko’o,' too, went for a walk in the forest 
this same day. He chanced to pass the pit in which Turtle was, who, 
when he saw Nko’o, said in his heart, ‘‘I’ll try Nko’o to learn how his 
heart is towards me.” So Turtle thus, ‘Ah, Nko’o, my brother, 
there are a lot of fine women down here. Come on down! I'll intro- 
duce you.”’ At this, Nko’o climbed down into the pit. Then said 
Turtle, ‘‘Are you strong enough to throw me up out of this pit?” 
Nko’o thus, ‘‘Why?” Turtle thus, ‘‘ Because I doubt your strength.” 
So Nko’o picked him up and threw him out of the pit, not caring to be 
with any one who despised or doubted his ability. From the top of 
the pit Turtle asked Nko’o, ‘‘ Hoofs or horns — which was it that dug 
this pit?’’ Nko’o thus, ‘‘Claws.’’ Turtle thus, ‘You remain down 
there, I am going to the village.” 

Then went Turtie to Leopard, saying, ‘Ah, father mine, have you 
been out to examine your pits to-day?’’ Leopard thus, “‘No. Why 
do you ask me thus?”’ Turtle thus, ‘“‘ Because I dreamed a dream that 
an animal had fallen into your pit.’’ Leopard thus, ‘Come on, then, 
lead the way and show me the pit!’’ So they went, Turtle showing 
Leopard the path (leading the way) until the pit was reached. Here 
Leopard saw Nko’o in the bottom of it. He raised his spear, intending 
to kill Nko’o. He thus, ‘‘Hold on there! Let me tell you how it 
came about.’’ Turtle thus, ‘‘Ah, Father Leopard, shall it be that an 
animal dare speak to you?” Then Turtle raised his spear and threw 
it at Nko’o, wounding him so that he died. Then they both took 
Nko’o out of the pit and carried him to town, where they hacked him 
to pieces, eating him afterwards. So Turtle deceived Nko’o, and 
gained the friendship and protection of Leopard. 


I3. TURTLE DRINKS AT THE EXPENSE OF THE OTHER BEASTS. 


One day Leopard climbed a wine-palm, which he tapped. Turtle, 
who happened by at the time, saw him suspend the gourd to catch 
the wine. So he hunted up Okpweng, telling him, “Come, let us go 
to the forest at gray dawn in the morning and drink Leopard’s palm- 
wine!”” Okpweng agreed todoso. At gray dawn in the morning he 
came, calling Turtle. He thus, ‘‘Have you a bag?” Okpweng thus, 
“Yes.’’ Then they went out into the forest, climbed the palm-tree, 
and drank the palm-wine. After they had emptied the gourd, Turtle 

1 The antelope Tragelaphus scriptus. 
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thus, ‘‘ You help me down, then remain up here until more wine drips 
into the gourd. Then let it down to me in your bag.” Okpweng 
then helped Turtle down, he himself remaining in the tree. When he 
reached the ground, Turtle quickly hid himself in a leafy thicket. 

Then appeared Leopard, who, seeing Okpweng up in the tree, said 
in a loud, scolding voice, ‘“‘So you are the one who constantly drinks 
my palm-wine?’”” Then Leopard climbed the tree, and caught and 
killed Okpweng. 

Turtle now went to S6,' saying, ‘‘Early in the morning we shall go 
to the forest to drink Leopard’s palm-wine.” S6 agreed. Very early 
in the morning it was, when S6 came to call Turtle, saying, ‘“‘Show me 
the path? to Leopard’s palm-wine.’’ They both climbed the tree, 
drinking the wine, as on the day before. After they had emptied the 
gourd, Turtle asked S6 to help him down. S6 did, remaining in the 
tree. Then Turtle again quickly hid in the leafy thicket. 

Soon Leopard came along to collect his palm-wine. Seeing S6, and 
finding his wine gone as before, he caught and killed Sé6 too. 

Thus did Turtle to all the beasts, deceiving them, and himself 
drinking Leopard’s wine. 


14. THE TWO LEPERS. 


There was a woman who bore two sons, both of whom became lepers. 
She bought? all the witch doctors of great healing repute; but none of 
their remedies would hear.* Now, there was a great maker of medicine 
who could heal leprosy; but she knew not of him. His name was 
Mote Biaii.® 

One day Méte Biafi was out hunting in the forest, when he lost his 
way. As he walked his walking to find the way home, he at last came 
to the village of the two lepers. Here the lepers and their mother 
provided him with food, also giving him a hut in which to live. One 
day Médte Biafi called Mother-of-the-Lepers, saying thus, ‘‘ Why is it 
that you refuse to heal your sons?’’ Mother-of-the-Lepers answered 
him thus, “Ah, father! and who is there to teach me to make this 
medicine? Have not I bought all the witch doctors in the tribe to 
make medicine for my boys? but all of their remedies and charms 
refuse to hear.’’ Méte Biafi thus, ‘Ah, Lepers! come to my village; 
perhaps I can heal you.”” Elder-Leper thus, ‘Yes; but who knows 
where your village is? Where is the path that leads there?” Méte 
Biafi thus, ‘Go to the village where they have no mothers.”’ 

1 The antelope Cephalophus castaneus. 

2 “‘To show any one the path” means, in Bulu, to accompany one along the path. 

* “To buy” is often used by the Bulu in the sense of “to hire.’ 

¢ The Bulu say a remedy refuses ‘‘to hear,"’ not ‘to heal;” the idea being, that the 
witch or spirit whose special charm is being made use of, or has been used, refuses to listen 


or hear. 
* Meaning “‘ man of charms or medicines,”’ or witch doctor. 
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So Elder-Leper went to this village. Mdé6te Biafi had food brought 
for him, then showed him a hut in which to live, which contained two 
pole beds, — the one very good and beautiful, the other very bad and 
broken. ‘‘Hereis your hut. Which bed do you choose?” asked Mote 
Biafi. Elder-Leper answered, Ah, father! give me the wretched one.” 
The next day Elder-Leper asked the directions of the river, as he 
wished to bathe there. Md6te Biafi showed it to him. Then he went, 
finding clear pools and muddy pools. He then stepped into a muddy 
pool; and as he bathed, his leprosy disappeared. Rejoicing, he went 
home to his own village. 

Now, Younger-Leper thought he would like to try this thing too. 
So he went to the village of the No-Mothers. As Méte Biafi had 
spoken to Elder-Leper, even so spoke he to Younger-Leper. The 
latter chose the good bed, and bathed in a clear pool. But his leprosy 
never left him, as he was too proud of heart, refusing to take the 
leper’s bed, then bathing in the pools used by other people. 


I5. HOW OKPWENG GOT HIS LANGUAGE. 


It happened thus. Okpweng left his village. He thus, “I have a 
desire to go on a walk to see Leopard.”’ So he started out, and at 
last reached Lepoard’s village. Here he learned that Leopard was out 
fishing. Okpweng thus to the villagers, “I hear great hunger in my 
belly.” 

When Leopard returned from his fishing, he met Okpweng. Then he 
called a wife, saying to her, ‘There is a guest in my palaver-house.” 
Then went his wife and peeled plantains, which she put into a cooking- 
crock together with some fish. She also took a charm, which she put 
in with the other things. When the food had finished cooking, she 
took it from the fire and set it before Leopard. He in turn set it 
before Okpweng, who began at once to eat. As he was very hungry, 
he kept repeating the word ‘‘zam;”! thus, “Zam, zam, zam!"" No 
other word did he say but ‘‘zam, zam, zam;’’ never even thanking his 
host Leopard for his kindness. So Leopard cursed him with a great 
curse, saying, ‘‘That will be your talk (language) for all the days to 
come.” 

And so it happens that the ungrateful tribe of Okpweng has no other 
talk but ‘Zam, zam, zam, zam!” even unto this day. 


16. HOW DECEITFUL BOY WAS PUNISHED. 


It happened thus, that Man had a son to whom he gave a bow-gun. 
Son then went to the forest to hunt with it. There he found Beta Mét? 


1 Bulu for “savory” or “tasty.” The “a” in ‘“‘zam” is sounded like “a” in “‘father.’’ 
When the word is slightly drawn out in speaking, especially the ‘‘a,"’ it sounds like the call 
of the okpweng. 

? Bulu for “large man” or “giant.” 
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sitting in a clump of vines in a tree-top. As soon as he had noticed 
Beta Mét, the latter asked, ‘‘What are you hunting?” Boy thus, 
“I have come to kill birds.” Beta M6t thus, “What would you like 
to kill, above all other game?’’ Boy thus, ‘‘Monkeys.’”’ Beta Mét 
thus, “Wait a bit.’”” Then he picked up a bow-gun and an arrow, 
both of brass, and gave them to Boy. He then shook the vines. 

Monkey came out of the clump and sat looking about to see who it 
was that had disturbed his sleep. 

““Shoot!’’ said Beta M6t to Boy. So Boy shot his bow-gun, and 
killed Monkey. ‘‘ Now go to your village and cook the liver and tail, 
and bring them to me in the morning!”’ commanded Beta Mét. Then 
Boy returned to his village and did as Beta Mét had bidden him. 
When day dawned, Boy started on the path to Beta Mét’s. As he 
walked, he said to himself, ‘‘Is it that Beta M6t can see me here?” 
So he tasted the food in the bundle he was carrying. It tasted very 
good, — so good, indeed, that he ate it all up. 

But Beta Mé6t was watching him as he ate. He also saw how Boy 
hid the leaves of the food-bundle at the root of a tree. For three days 
did Beta Mdt help Boy kill a monkey, and three times did Boy deceive 
him thus, each time telling him thus, ‘‘ As I slept at night the dogs came 
and ate up your liver and tail.’’ He believed that he was deceiving 
Beta Mét. Then said the latter, ‘To whom do you liken me? Do 
you believe that I did not see you eat those bundles of food yourself?” 
So Beta Mét became very angry, and in his anger he slew Boy because 
of his deceit. 

17. MOLE AND LEMUR. 


Lemur and Mole went out into the forest to camp for a time. As 
they were out there, Mole said to Lemur one day, ‘‘ Lemur, I am going 
for a walk in the forest. You keep your eyes on the path I am taking, 
and don’t you dare look anywhere else. If you do, and I lose my way, 
you and I will have a palaver when I return.’’ So Lemur looked along 
the path Mole had taken, and kept looking and looking, till his eyes 
seemed to be starting from his head, yes, even until they were the 
size of a man’s hand. When Mole returned from his going, he found 
Lemur’s eyes large and sticking out. Mole thus, ‘“‘ What's this I see?” 
Lemur thus, ‘‘ You, you, are the cause of this.”’ 

Then it happened one day that Lemur said to Mole, ‘Mole, this 
day I am going to walk a walk in the forest. You are to remain here 
to take care of the coals of fire I brought from our village. You keep 
blowing them, lest they go out.’’ So Mole remained at home and kept 
blowing the coals. He blew and blew until his lips lengthened out 
intoasnout. Also the sparks he blew up fell on to his back and singed 
his hair, covering his body with a bad odor. 

Thus it was that Mole caused Lemur to get his large saucer-eyes, and 
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Lemur caused Mole to get a snout for a mouth, and an evil odor to 
his body. 
18. TURTLE AND MIAN! DISPUTE., 


One day Turtle and Mian were out walking, when Mian said to 
Turtle, ‘‘I can beat you running.” Turtle took exception to this 
boast. Thus they disputed about it until they tired disputing. At 
last Turtle asked Mian if he would run with him on the morrow to 
settle the matter. Mian consented to do so, because he knew that 
he could outrun Turtle. 

So they agreed to meet at that very spot in the morning to run the 
race. Having thus agreed, each went home to his own village. Yes, 
Turtle went home to his own village, where he gathered together his 
wives and children, also his relatives and fathers. On the face of each 
he made a mark of redwood-powder. Then he took the whole com- 
pany to the spot from which he and Mian were to start the race. 
From here he went over the course which he and Mian were to follow 
in their running, placing a relative at intervals along the route. Each 
one was instructed to remain where he was until Mian had passed. 
They were also to show their faces when Mian would ask, ‘‘Are you 
there, Turtle?” 

When Mian arrived in the morning, he called twice, ‘‘Where are you, 
Turtle?”’ Turtle thus, “I amhere!’’ Mian noticed that his opponent 
had a redwood-powder mark on his face. 

As soon as everything was ready, they started off; but Turtle sat 
down as soon as Mian was out of sight. Mian ranand ran. At last 
he called out, ‘‘Where are you, Turtle?’ — “‘Here I am,”’ came the 
answer from a turtle with a redwood-powder mark on his face. So he 
began again, and once more called, ‘“‘Turtle, where are you?”’ after 
he had run for a time. A second time the answer came from a turtle 
with a redwood-powder mark on his face, “‘Here Iam!” A third time 
Mian ran, running faster and farther than before, and believing that 
now he surely would neither hear nor see anything more of Turtle. 
So he again called out, ‘‘Turtle, where are you?”’ A third time the 
answer came, “‘I am here!’”” Then Mian gave up the race, because 
he could run no more. Thus was it that Turtle beat Mian in the race, 
because of his wisdom, and so settled the dispute. 


I9. HOW WIFE LEOPARD FAILED TO GET MONKEY TO EAT. 


It happened thus. Leopard married a wife. She bore a child, 
then she bore another. So she made a vow that she would never eat 
any meat again but that of monkeys. After she had made the vow, 
she told her husband of it. When she had finished telling him, he 
said, ‘‘ How shall I see (find) monkey for you to eat?’’ As she would 


1 The antelope Cephalophus leucogaster. 
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eat no other meat, he finally had to go to the forest to hunt monkeys, 
There he heard them talking, so he went over to where they were and 
called to them. 

Hearing his voice, they all came to where he was, swinging into the 
lower branches. Then he asked, ‘‘Can you not come to me on the 
ground?”’ They answered him thus, ‘‘ You will have to tell us what 
it is you have to say while we sit up here.’’ As there was nothing else 
to do, Leopard said, ‘“‘ We have been separated for many days, therefore 
do I wish that we talk some palavers.’’ But to this they answered, 
“Not just now; but when two nights have passed, we will talk 
these palavers.”” They also said thus, “Wait! We will give you 
a thing. You are to return it to us when you come to talk your 
palavers.” 

Then they climbed into the high tree-tops, where they took Ozem ! 
and put him into a quiver.? This quiver they gave Leopard, warning 
him not to open it when he left them. ‘When you return again, you 
are to give us this thing again, even as we give it to you. Then will 
we talk the palavers.’’ This thing they did because they suspected 
that he wished to catch some of them. 

So Leopard took the quiver and went home. When he reached 
his village and entered his hut, his wife waylaid him, and asked, 
“Where are the monkeys?” He thus, “I'll go and catch some when 
two nights have passed.” 

Now, when Ozem heard him say this, he wondered greatly, saying in 
his heart, ‘‘So Leopard wished to kill us!” 

When the two nights had passed, Leopard picked up the thing the 
Monkeys had given him, and said to Wife Leopard, ‘‘ To-day it is that 
you shall eat much monkey.” Then he went to the place of meeting 
agreed upon. The Monkeys too came. They took a long vine and 
let it down to Leopard, saying, ‘‘Tie the thing we gave you to the end 
of this vine.’’ So he tied the small thing they had given him to the 
end of the vine. Then they pulled it up. 

Now he looked and saw how they took the lid off the quiver and let 
Ozem out. Leopard was dumfounded. Ozem thus, “If one of you 
go to the ground, you will be caught. His wife is at the bottom of this. 
She has made a vow not to eat any flesh but that of monkeys. That is 
why he has come here to-day.”” When they had heard this, they all 
scampered away through the tree-tops. Thus Leopard lost, because 
he was stupid enough to trust the Monkeys. 

1 The small river-monkey Cercopithecus talapoin, about the size of a cat. 

2 The Bulu quiver is a bark pail-like cylinder from ten to fifteen inches in height. It 


has a bark cover, inside of which is kept the poison into which arcows are dipped. The 
arrows are merely rounded and pointed strips of the branches of the raffia-palm. 
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20. HOW TURTLE GOT EVEN WITH EAGLE. 


It happened thus. Eagle and Turtle built a village together. One 
day Turtle went walking in the forest, leaving Eagle at home alone. 
As soon as Turtle had disappeared in the forest, Eagle seized Turtle’s 
child and killed it. When Turtle returned from his going, he found 
his child dead: so he asked Eagle thus, ‘What was it that killed my 
child?” But Eagle answered him not a word, because his heart 
accused him. Then Eagle took all his goods and flew to a far land 
where Turtle could not follow him. No, Turtle did not even know 
where this land was. 

However, one day as he was looking out of the door of his hut, he 
saw Parrot flying by. To him he called out, “Ah, Parrot! where does 
Eagle keep himself these days?” Parrot thus, “He has gone to a 
place where you cannot easily reach him.” Now, after he had heard 
this saying of Parrot’s, he began to plan how he could reach Eagle’s 
new home. After a time he said to Parrot, ‘‘When you come by here 
again, you take the package you will find lying outside my door and 
give it to Eagle, and tell him that it was Turtle who sent it to him. 
Tell him also that Turtle is coming to see him some time.’’ When 
Parrot had flown away, Turtle tied himself up in a package, fastening 
it together from the inside. 

The next day Parrot came back to Turtle’s village, where he found 
the package lying near the door of the hut; so he picked it up and 
flew with it to Eagle’s new village. Now, when Eagle opened the 
package, out came Turtle. When Eagle saw him, great fear came 
into his heart because he knew that he had killed Turtle’s child. But 
Turtle asked him, after looking about, “‘What is the matter with your 
wives and children? Why are they thin and sickly looking?”” This 
made Eagle believe that Turtle did not suspect him of the murder. 
Turtle then continued, ‘‘If you wish that your wives and children get 
well, I'll make medicine for them at the stream on the morrow.” 
Eagle, fearing that the dryness! of his wives and children might bring 
death upon them, consented. The next day they all went to the 
stream, Eagle remaining at home. Turtle had built a rude hut of 
branches. Into this he called the family of Eagle one by one, killing 
each as he entered. 

Thus it happens when one friend deceives another and turns him 
into a bitter enemy. 


21. TURTLE AND HIS DRUM” ESCAPE LEOPARD. 


Turtle and Leopard were living together. Leopard thus one day, 
“Let us hew ourselves two drums, friend Turtle!’”” Turtle thus, 

1 See footnote 3, p. 268. 

? The Bulu signal-drum is made by hollowing out a section of a log. It may be made 
in any size, from about nine inches to several feet in diamcter, and from two to six feet 
long. 
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“Come on, then!’’ So they went to the forest and felled a tree. 
Then they cut two sections out of the butt, and hewed out the drums. 
Now, the drum of Turtle talked! with a better voice than did that of 
Leopard, which made him covet it. Daily he coveted it more and 
more, until he at last tried to take it from Turtle by force. But 
Turtle ran away through the forest, Leopard following after him, until 
they reached a stream. Into this Turtle jumped with his drum. 
But the tribe of Leopard had never learned to swim. Thus he failed 
to get the drum. 

And thus it happens that a friendship can be broken up when one 
lets his heart do covetousness. 


22. WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TROUBLE? 


It happened thus. Fly went walking a walk. As he walked his 
walk, he came upon Cobra, who was lying at the root of a tree. So Fly 
said to himself, “‘I believe that I'll make some trouble for Elephant, 
who is doubtless scratching himself at this time of day against some 
foolish vine.” Then he crept up and stung Cobra, who hastened away 
from his tormentor, crawling into Snail’s hole in the ground. Snail 
thus, ‘‘Whoisthis? As Iam sitting here, howcanI see you?” After 
having spoken thus, he crawled out of his hole and climbed a tree. 
Here he came upon Monkey. He thus, “‘Whoare you? As I sit here, 
how can I see you?”’ So Monkey ran away. As he jumped on to an 
umbrella-tree, the limb broke, causing him to fall on to the back of 
Pig, who was resting with his family under the tree. Pig family all 
became frightened and ran away, Monkey holding to the back of 
Father Pig as he ran. They soon came upon Elephant, who was 
scratching himself against a vine. He took fright as the Pig family 
went rushing by. Running through the forest, he came to a stream, 
which he crossed. On some Fish which were lazily swimming about, 
Elephant stepped, killing them. Then the other Fish gathered to- 
gether to talk the palaver, asking, ‘‘Whose is this blood-palaver?” 
Some thus, ‘‘Elephant’s.’”’ He thus, ‘‘Not mine. It is the Pigs’.” 
Pigs thus, ‘“‘Not ours. It is Limb-of-Umbrella-Tree’s.”” He thus, 
“Not mine. It is Monkey’s palaver.’”’ Monkey thus, ‘‘Not mine. It 
is Snail’s palaver.’’ Snail thus, ‘‘Not mine. It’s Cobra’s.’’ Cobra 
thus, ‘‘Not mine. I am still at the place where I first was.”” Then 
Fly came up. He thus, ‘“‘I have made much trouble for Elephant, 
who was scratching himself at the foolish vine.’’ Elephant thus, 
“The palaver is Fly’s.”” Fly thus, ‘‘Who started you? Does not a 
starter of blood-palavers first consider the trouble he will cause others?” 
Then he flew away, and no one could follow him. 


1 Drums are said “to talk” with a “‘good” or “poor,” a “‘loud” or a ‘“‘weak”’ voice. 
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23. MBA! SHOWS THAT HE IS RICHER THAN ELEPHANT. 


It happened thus, that Mba and Elephant were talking together in 
the palaver-house. Elephant thus, ‘I have more riches than you, 
Mba.” Mba thus, “No, Elephant, I surpass you in riches.””’ Then 
both tried to talk at once. Mba thus, ‘‘ Wait, Elephant, let me finish 
talking.’”’ Then he called out with aloud? voice. His wives hearing 
him, all gathered together and began cooking much food for him. 
Then Elephant talked with a louder*® voice about his riches. But his 
wives hearing him, all became frightened, saying, ‘‘ Trouble has come!” 
So they ran away and hid in the forest. 

At last Elephant and Mba finished disputing. They then started 
off together, reaching first the village of Mba. Here they found that 
his wives had finished cooking much food. They sat down and ate 
it. After the eating had ended, they went on to Elephant’s village. 
This they found deserted, his wives not having returned from their 
flight. So he called each by name, even telling them to hasten home 
immediately. When they came, he asked, ‘‘Where is the food?” 
They thus, “‘We heard you talking loudly, so we ran away and hid.” 

Mba now came to Elephant, and asked, ‘‘Where is the food you 
promised?”’ Then thus, “You are poor. You have not even food. 
Did not I tell you that my riches surpass yours?’”’ So it came that 
Mba surpassed Elephant in riches. 


24. HOW LEOPARD’S FOOLISHNESS KILLED HIM. 


Leopard and Python made a great friendship between themselves. 
Now one day, as they were talking together about many palavers, 
Leopard said to Python, “I want you to give me your skin to make 
a carrying-strap as soon as my wife bears her child, so she may have 
a strap to carry the child.””, Now, when Wife Leopard bore her child, 
Python slipped off his old skin, which he gave to Leopard, who made 
a carrying-strap of it. 

After many days had passed, Python’s wife too bore a child. So 
he went to Leopard, asking thus, ‘‘Ah, friend Leopard! my wife has 
borne her child, but we have no carrying-strap. Give me your skin 
to make a strap to carry it!’ Then Leopard said to his children, 
“Come, strip the skin off the right half of my body!” This his chil- 
dren did, fearing to refuse. Then Leopard died. Thus Leopard paid 
for his foolishness in thinking that his skin was like that of Python. 


25. HOW LEMUR WOULD HAVE KILLED HIMSELF. 


It happened thus. Lemur and Cobra being great friends, Cobra 
said to Lemur one day, “‘Come, let us go to my village! Yes, let us 


1 The touraco (Turacus meriani). 
2? When the male Mba calls his mate, he calls very loudly. 
* When a bull-elephant trumpets loudly, it is a danger-signal to the rest of the herd. 
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go even at this very instant.” So Lemur went with him. Now, at 
the time that they had first made their great friendship, Cobra had 
said, “Our friendship is to be so great, that whenever you come to my 
village you shall eat no other flesh but my own skin.” They started 
out, and at last reached Cobra’s village. Here the latter went into 
a hut and pulled off his old skin. This he then cut up and put into a 
cooking-crock, making a soup of it. This soup Lemur ate. When he 
had finished eating, not leaving even a small spoonful, he said to 
Cobra, ‘‘Soon we shall go to my village.” 

So, after Cobra had set things in order at home, they started back 
to Lemur’s. When they arrived at the palaver-house, he called all 
his wives together. He commanded them to go to their gardens and 
get many plantains. This they did. When they returned with the 
plantains, Lemur went into a hut, where he lay down on a piece of 
bark. Then he called all his children to his side. He gave them a 
knife. ‘‘What are we to do with it?” they asked. Lemur thus, “I 
desire that you strip off my skin.’”’ — ‘How and why shall we strip 
the skin off your body?”’’ they asked. Father Lemur thus, ‘Why, 
Cobra took off his skin when I was at his village, even cooking it for 
me to eat; and shall I do less to prove my friendship for him?” 

Then answered him Oldest-Child-Lemur, ‘‘ Your foolishness is truly 
great, Father Lemur, when your heart tells you that your skin will 
come off like that of Cobra.”” Having thus spoken, he ran off to the 
forest, followed by all his brothers. 


23- SMALL-HORNBILL! PROVES THAT HE IS STRONGER THAN THE OTHER 
BIRDS. 


All the different tribes of the forest birds came together to talk the 
palaver as to which tribe was the strongest. To settle it, they finally 
decided that the bird which could shake the tree Ovefi would be 
declared the victor. One after another they took hold of the tree 
Oveii at the butt, trying vainly to shake it. Not one succeeded; no, 
not even a leaf could they cause to quiver. At last Small-Hornbill, 
who had just arrived, was asked to try. He flew up into the topmost 
branches, causing them to shake with a great shaking. Thus Small- 
Hornbill, because of his cunning, surpassed all the others. 


27. HOW OKPWA” OBTAINED PANGOLIN’S DAUGHTER IN MARRIAGE. 


It happened that Pangolin had a daughter, who had many suitors. 
To them all Pangolin said, “‘The one who surpasses all the others in 


1 Lophoceros fasciatus. 

2 A large francolin (Francolinus squamatus). It calls loudly from low trees just about 
dusk in the evening, and again at about 4.45 in the morning, thus serving travellers as a 
sort of alarm-clock. 
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knowing the time of the morning shall marry my daughter.”” Now, 
Nkulengui! boasted, “I, I’ll marry that virgin!’’ When it became 
dark, he came to Pangolin’s village, alighting in a small tree; but he 
remained awake only a few hours. When he ceased talking, Pangolin, 
thinking that the day was about to dawn, lay down to sleep.2. He lay 
a long time, but day refused to dawn. So he arose again, going out 
to the forest to hunt more food. All the other suitors too tried in 
various ways to meet the conditions Pangolin had made for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and all failed to win her. 

One day Okpwa came. He thus, “I'll win her!” When twilight 
came, he flew into a tree. He then talked a short time, waking up 
Pangolin, who saw that it was time to go to the forest in search of 
food. He went, eating and eating the small black ant Eson until his 
stomach reached even to his heart.2 At the dark dawn of the morning, 
Okpwa began talking again. Pangolin returned to his home to hear 
and learn what it was that Okpwa was talking so loudly about. Just 
as he reached his hut, the gray dawn of the morning began to appear. 
Then Pangolin lay down on his bed. Thus did Okpwa surpass all the 
other suitors in knowing the time of the morning. So he got Daughter 
Pangolin for a wife. 

And so it is, too, when one tries to do things other than are his.‘ 


28. HOW YOUTH CAME TO NOTHING. 


It happened that Youth had not a thing which he could use in 
payment of a marriage-dowry; no, not a single thing had he. From 
place to place he walked about, for he had not even a spot which he 
could call home, so poor was he. One day he arose from his bed in the 
village in which he happened to be stopping, saying, ‘‘I’m going out to 
the raffia-palm swamp to get some leaves to repair the roof of this hut.” 
As he was walking along the path, he heard a talking thus, ‘‘ Kéngé- 
kéngé, kéngékéngé!’’ Red-squirrel was chattering. Youth turned 
aside from the path to find him, and, instead, found Akpwe sleeping 
beside a log. With his cutlass he killed Akpwe, then carried him to 
the village. When he arrived there, behold! there was a wife for him 
in the hut, awaiting his coming. Then Youth said, ‘‘ Now I'll return 
to the swamp to get the leaves.” 

So he started out, and again heard Red-Squirrel talking as before. 
He left the path to learn what it was that caused him to chatter this 
time. As he looked about, he beheld Akpwe, whom he killed and 
carried home. Now, behold! another wife was in the hut, awaiting his 
coming. And thus it happened again and again. 

1 A bird of the rail family, which ‘“‘talks"’ for a time after dusk in the evening. 

2 See footnote 2, p. 266. 

5 Until he was ready to burst. 

‘ Tries to do what is not in him. 
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One day First-Wife came to her husband Youth, and said, ‘“‘ When 
my brother comes here, do not allow him to remain, for truly his foolish- 
ness is surpassingly great.”” The next morning, when at dawn Youth 
arose, there stood Brother-in-Law in the village street. Youth tried 
by every means to drive him away, but Brother-in-Law refused to be 
driven from the village. 

At last Youth said, ‘I’m going to the raffia-palm swamp now; you 
remain here.’’ Brother-in-Law thus, “No, no! I too wish to go 
there.” Youth thus, “No, I refuse to have you follow me.” So he 
started out alone. But Brother-in-Law secretly followed him at a 
distance. Now he heard Red-Squirrel talking beside the path at the 
same time as Youth did. So he hid, then stole along to where Red- 
Squirrel was. He found him perched up on a vine, while Akpwe was 
sleeping beside a log. Brother-in-Law raised his club and hit Red- 
Squirrel on the head thus, ne kpw6! so that he died. But Akpwe 
escaped. 

This day, when Youth arrived home, he found that all his wives 
but First-Wife had disappeared. She thus to him, ‘Did I not tell 
you that the foolishness of my brother was surpassingly great, and 
that you were not to allow him to remain here?’’ Then she too 
vanished from his eyes (sight). So all Youth’s riches left him, and 
he came to nothing, just as he was at first. 


29. HOW TURTLE’S GREED BROUGHT HIM TO A SAD END. 


It happened thus. Turtle left his village and went to see Leopard 
to beg of him one of his claws. When he had reached the palaver- 
house, he spoke thus to Leopard, ‘‘ Ah, father mine! cut off one of your 
claws for me; I wish to be able to catch game.’’ So Leopard did as 
Turtle had requested of him, for there was a surpassing friendship 
between them. Turtle took it and put it on one of his fingers, then 
said, “‘Now I am going out to catch animals with my claw.” He 
returned home, and, taking his cutlass, went to the forest to set 
noose-traps. As he was setting one of them, he saw Okpweng coming 
along. So he called to Okpweng, ‘‘Come, help me set this trap!” 
Okpweng came over and set the trap for Turtle. ‘‘Now teach me 
how they get fast in these traps,” he begged. 

To oblige him, Okpweng walked along as animals do when they 
are unaware of the presence of traps. Then he lightly placed one foot 
on the stick which held the noose in place, and, kpwing! up snapped 
the sapling to which the noose was fastened, catching Okpweng by 
the neck and pulling him up into the air. He thus to Turtle, ‘“‘Come 
quickly and take the noose from off my neck or I'll die!’””. Turtle thus, 
“‘No! Was it I that called you here?”” Then he struck Okpweng on 
the head with a club and tore him with his claw, so that he died. Then 
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he took the corpse and hid it. As he was about to again set the trap, 
he saw Mvin' coming along the path, and repeated to him the same 
words he had used to Okpweng. Mvin was also caught around the 
neck by the noose and pulled up into the air. ‘‘Take me out of this!” 
he called. ‘“‘Not at all! Was it I that called you?” cried Turtle. 
Then he killed Mvin and also hid his body. Thus did Turtle to many 
of the forest beasts, Zip” being the last to get caught and killed. 

Mian, who happened along unnoticed by Turtle as he entrapped and 
killed Zip, saw and heard what Turtle was doing. Now, after a time 
Mian showed himself. Turtle tried the same words he had used to 
the others, but Mian pretended to be very stupid. ‘‘Ah, friend 
Turtle,”’ said he, ‘“‘my stupidity is surpassingly great. Show me first 
how it is done, then all the days to come I can help you. Surely one 
as wise as you are, knows a bit about this sort of thing.” 

“Ts it that a beast puts its neck into the noose this way?” asked 
Turtle, as he cautiously stuck his head into it. ‘‘Let me see,” said 
Mian, as he came closer. Then he quickly touched the stick which 
held the noose in place with his foot, and up into the air went Turtle. 
Ne kpwek! did Mian bring down a club on his head, causing him to die. 
Thus perished Turtle because of his greed and deceit. 

A man who has wisdom in his heart will listen to the words of this 
tale. 

30. HOW BAT GOT THE HONEY. 


It happened thus, that hunger came® to the village of Bat. So he 
went on a journey to other parts. As he walked along the path, he 
found a tree with honey. He then called loudly for the forest animals 
to come and cut it down. They all came, bringing axes, and soon 
had felled it. When the honey had been taken out of the hollow, 
Turtle thus, ‘‘ Now, Bat, you divide the honey among us.’”’ Bat thus, 
“No, not to-day, wait until the morrow; I want to go back to my 
village first.’’ So Bat departed, leaving the others near the honey- 
tree. He then entered a near-by hollow tree, and, climbing up inside, 
clung to the sides. Then he beat his wings together, making a strange 
noise. When the beasts at the honey-tree heard it, they all became 
frightened and ran away. Then Bat came out, and took all the honey 
and went home. 


31. HOW BAT THREW ELEPHANT IN WRESTLING. 


It happened that Elephant and all the beasts held a great wrestling- 
match. He threw all of them, his strength being surpassingly great. 
At last Bat, who had come late, said, ‘‘Now Elephant and I will 

1 The antelope Cephalophus calypygus. 


2 The antelope Cephalophus sylvicultryx. 
* The Bulu say, “Hunger came” for ‘‘ There was a famine.” 
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wrestle.” To this all the other beasts replied, “‘You!—can you 
wrestle with Elephant? Does he not surpass us all in size?’’ Bat 
thus, “I'll try it!’”’ They thus, ‘Well, then, go and try it.” At this 
time, Elephant came out into the street, where Bat challenged him. 
Elephant thus, ‘“‘ You are surpassingly small for me to wrestle with 
you.”’ Bat thus, ‘No, come on, I’ll wrestle with you!” Then they 
grappled. But Bat soon flew into Elephant’s ear, where he violently 
beat and flapped his wings. Elephant heard a great rattling and com- 
motion in hisear. He also heard! much pain there. Then great fear 
came into his heart. He was about to run away, when he suddenly 
and unexpectedly fell down. Upon this, all the other animals said, 
“You have fallen, you lose!’’ So it was that Bat surpassed all the 
other beasts in strength, because he alone could throw Elephant. 


32. WHY THE VINES ARE HOLDING AND CHOKING THE FOREST-TREES, 


The Trees and the Vines were together in the palaver-house. As 
they talked, the Trees said, ‘‘Let’s borrow nets and go on a hunt to 
kill game!”” The Vines agreed. So they got the nets and went out 
into the forest to hunt. They set up the nets, then drove in the game, 
killing a hundred animals. The Trees then went apart, and after 
consultation returned, and said, ‘‘We are more numerous than you, 
therefore we should get more game.”’ The Vines thus, ‘‘ No, we are the 
more numerous.” Then the division of the animals began. But the 
Trees took seventy of them. The Vines thus, “‘ No, not so; we are to 
get fifty, and you fifty.” 

The Trees still objecting and making trouble, the Vines went to the 
Trees of the tribe called ‘‘Mbenga,”’ this tribe having refused to join 
in the hunt. They found the Mbenga at home, and asked them thus, 
“Is it just that, if you had gone hunting with us and we had killed a 
hundred animals together, you had taken seventy and left us with 
thirty, our party being as numerous as yours?” 

So Father Mbenga-Tree, after he had counted both sides in the dis- 
pute, cut the palaver thus:* each side was to receive fifty animals, — 
the Trees fifty, and the Vines fifty. Then, the Vines being angry, each 
seized a Tree about the trunk, where they are still holding them, even 
to this day; yes, all except the Trees of the tribe of the Mbenga, be- 
cause they were just in cutting the palaver. They alone are left, of 
all the Forest-Trees, without Vines holding them fast. 


33- MAN KILLS HIS OWN CHILD. 


It happened thus. Man and Woman had a son. Now, whenever 
Wife wished to go anywhere, or to go to work in the forest-garden, 


1 See footnote 1, p. 267. 2 Pronounced judgment thus. 
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she always begged Husband to take care of Son; but he constantly 
refused todo so. Thus it was all the days. So Wife had to take Son 
with her wherever she went. One day when she took him to the 
garden, a big bird flew to her as she was working. Big-Bird said, 
“Here, give me Son! I’ll take care of him while you work.”’ Wife 
thus, “‘And do birds take care of the children of men?” Big-Bird 
thus, ‘‘ Just let me have the child, and see!’”’ Wife thus, ‘‘What else 
can Ido? Ke! Have not I daily begged his father to care for Son, 
and he has tormented me by refusing?”’ So she gave Son to Big-Bird, 
who took him. 

Then Big-Bird sang this song to Son, thus, ‘‘ Ef6f616 child! é-ye-ya! 
é-ye-ya! é-ya! The thing that killed Son did not come from down 
the path, but from the village.” Thus sang Big-Bird his song until 
Son fell asleep. When Wife had finished her garden-work, she again 
took the child and returned home. In the morning she again went to 
her garden, taking Son with her, as before. Big-Bird was awaiting 
her arrival, and again took care of Son while Woman worked. He also 
sang again the song of the previous day until he had lulled Son to 
sleep. Thus was it for several days. 

One day, Husband thus to himself, ‘“‘ Who is it that takes care of Son 
while Wife works her work in the garden?” Having finished speaking 
thus, he took a large spear, then followed Wife to her work. Here 
he found Wife busy, while Big-Bird had Son. Husband thus to 
himself, ‘‘So there is great friendship between Big-Bird and Wife!” 
Then he raised his spear and hurled it at Big-Bird. Instead of Big- 
Bird, he hit Son in the breast. So hard did he hit him that he died. 
Then said Big-Bird thus, ‘‘ Did I not sing that the thing which would 
kill Son would not come from down the path, but from the village?’’? 


34. WHY SMALL BIRD DIED. 


It happened that Bird bore a child. One day she left Child in the 
nest and went out ona walk. She had not gone far, when Child began 
to scream very loudly. Mother Bird, believing that something was 
trying to take Child, hastened home. She thus, ‘‘What’s the matter?” 
Child thus, ‘‘Oh, I was just having some fun!”’ Several times he did 
this. Now, one day Mother Bird went to the garden to work. She 
had not gone far, when Python happened along. Seeing the nest, he 
climbed the tree to see if there were anything in it. Child Bird 
began to yell, as he had done before. But Mother Bird, believing 
that Child was having fun, as before, paid no attention to his screams. 
Then Python seized and ate child. 

Thus it happens when one torments his parents. 


1 Would not be a forest beast, but a village dweller. 
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35. HOW PORCUPINE GOT EVEN WITH TURTLE. 


Turtle and Porcupine made a great friendship. One day Turtle 
sent to Porcupine for a thorn with which to take out a jigger! from his 
foot. So Porcupine sent hima thorn. But Turtle refused to take it. 
So Porcupine sent him many kinds of thorns. Turtle refused them all. 
At last he tore out a quill from his own back and sent it. Turtle thus, 
“Yes, that’s what I wished. Now I am satisfied.” Not long after, 
Porcupine sent to Turtle for a bowl in which to mix redwood-powder. 
So Turtle sent him a wooden bowl, which he refused to take. Then 
Turtle sent him many other bowls, all of which were refused by 
Porcupine. Then Turtle sent, asking, ‘What sort of a bowl is it that 
he wants?’”’ They thus, ‘You yourself have brought this trouble to 
your home. Take the bowl? from off your back and send it to him.” 
So they took the shell off Turtle’s back and sent it to Porcupine, who 
was satisfied with this bowl. But Turtle died. 


1 Spanish flea. 2 Shell. 


NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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THE PLAY-PARTY IN NORTHEAST MISSOURI. 
BY GOLDY M. HAMILTON. 


In this Journal (vol. xxiv, pp. 295-318) appeared an article by 
Mrs. L. D. Ames, on ‘‘The Missouri Play-Party” as seen by her about 
thirty years ago. The last four or five pages were devoted to play- 
party songs recently collected. 

Upon inquiring among my students, many of whom are from the 
country districts of northeast Missouri, about the play-party, I find 
that it is still a not uncommon form of amusement for young people 
there, even within a few miles of a normal school, and not uncommon 
farther south, even near the university. A former student of this 
school, Miss Mary Morrison, now teaching in a rural district near 
Columbia, writes me that one of her pupils, a girl of twelve, “has been 
to nine play-parties this year.” The following songs, unless other- 
wise specified, are from a collection written down for a student in the 
normal school, Mr. Luther Crookshank, by Mrs. Anne Wood, whose 
ancestors were loggers in Mississippi and Louisiana, but who has spent 
all her life, so far, in Missouri, mostly in Linn County, and has learned 
and-sung these songs there. The same student reports that in Sullivan 
County play-parties are still the favorite form of amusement of some 
of the people. 

In a certain class of sixteen studying rhetoric here now, there is 
one student who knows all the songs but two in Mrs. Ames’s collec- 
tion, and has heard them at play-parties. 

Seven know “ Bounce around;” eight, ‘‘ We'll all go down to Rowser;” 
ten, ‘My Father and Mother were Irish;”’ two, “ Angelina;”’ three, 
“Oh, ain’t I gone?” seven, ‘‘I went to see my Susan;”’ ten, ‘Shoot 
the Buffalo;”’ six, “‘Weevily Wheat;’’ eight, ‘Sandy he belonged to 
the Mill;”’ none, ‘‘I’ve been to the East;”’ fifteen, ‘‘Skip to my Lou;” 
one, ‘‘The Juniper-Tree;”’ ten, “‘The Jolly Old Miller;’’ nine, “‘We’re 
marching round the Levee;;” ten, “Captain Jinks;" fifteen, ‘‘Old 
Dan Tucker;” one, ‘‘ Yonder she comes;”’ eleven, “Indian Boys;” 
nine, ‘‘Pass one Window;”’ seven, ‘‘Old Gray Hoss;” seven, ‘I'll 
come back and be your Beau;”’ five,‘‘Old Mother Keturah’’ (except 
the first stanza); eleven, “King William;”’ four, ‘‘Possum Pie;’’ 
eight, ‘‘Fare you well;”’ five, “Twenty-five Miles to London;” two, 
“T’m going to Marry;” six, ‘‘ Hogs in the Cornfield;”’ two, ‘“‘Shiloh;’’ 
two, “ Jack went a-fishing;”’ three, ‘‘Old Raccoon.” 

“Skip to my Lou” seems to be the best known of all these play- 
party songs; it is sung also by school-children on the play-grounds 
at recess. 

VOL. XXVII.— NO. 105. — 20. 
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This shows that the play-party in northeast Missouri is anything 
but dead. The first few songs mentioned above are variations of those 
published by Mrs. Ames, and are arranged in the order in which they 
appear in her article. The tunes are the same as those published by 
her. 

I. ROWSER’S. 
1. |:Oh, let’s go down to Rowser’s :| (three times) 
And get some lager-beer. 


Oh, nice lager-beer! 

Oh, sweet lager-beer! 

Oh, let’s go down to Rowser’s 
And get some lager-beer. 


2. |:Oh, never mind the old folks :| (three times) 
When they’re away from home, etc. 


2. JIM ALONG A JOSIE, 


Fire in the mountain, 
Run, boys, run! 
Fire in the mountain, 
Run, boys, run! 
Cat’s in the cream-jar, 
Run, girls, run! 
Cat’s in the cream-jar, 
Run, girls, run! 


Chorus. 


Hey, Jim along, hey, Jim along! 
Hey, Jim along a Josie! 


3. WEEVILY WHEAT. 
This is like Mrs. Ames’s version. 


1. Across the field of barley, 


Chorus. 


I won’t have none of your weevily wheat, 
I won’t have none of your barley; 

It takes some flour for about one hour 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


2. O Charley he’s a nice young man, 
Charley he’s a dandy; 
For every time he goes to town 
He treats the girls on candy. ? 


He always likes to kiss the girls 
Whene’er he finds it handy. 
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3. Oh, who's been here since I’ve been gone 
Across the fields of barley? 
A pretty little girl with a red dress on, 
Over the fields of barley. 


4. The higher up the cherry-tree, 
The riper grew the cherries; 

The sooner the boy courts the girl, 
The sooner they will marry. 


5. If I’d been here, and she’d been gone 
Across the field of barley, 
I’d been sure to a-tried it on 
Across the field of barley. 


This fifth stanza was contributed by Mr. Wilson, a student from 


Monroe County. 
4. AUNT JEMIMA. 


The following is much like Mrs. Ames’s “ Angelina.”* 


1. Aunt Jemima, do go home, 
Do go home, do go home, 
Aunt Jemima, do go home 
To get your wedding-supper. 


2. Nothing there but bread and butter, 
Bread and butter, bread and butter; 
Nothing there but bread and butter 
And a cold cup of tea. 


3. Bread and butter isn’t fit to eat, 
Fit to eat, fit to eat; 
Bread and butter isn’t fit to eat, 
And neither is your tea. 


5. SUSAN JANE. 


The first stanza of this one, from near Columbia, is like the last of 
Mrs. Ames's ‘‘Oh, ain’t I gone?” 


1. I went to see Miss Susan, 
She met me at the door, 
She told me that I need not come 
To see her any more. 
She said that she’d fell in love 
With Rufus Mr. Andrew Jackson Payne; 
I looked her in the face and said, 
“‘Good-by, Susan Jane!” 


Chorus. 


O Susan Jane, come stop that fooling now! 
O Susan Jane, come stop that fooling now! 
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O Susan Jane, stop your fooling 
And give your heart to me, 
And give me back my love again, 
And I will let you be; 
Oh, once I loved you dearly, 
But now I cannot love again, 
Oh, I am going away to leave you now, 
So good-by, Susan Jane! 


2. Her mouth was like a cellar, 

Her foot was like a ham, 

Her eyes were like the owl’s at night, 
Her voice was never calm. 

Her hair was long and curly, 
She looked just like a crane; 

I am going away to leave you now, 
So good-by, Susan Jane! 


3. Susan she is so deceiving, 

She will not do to trust; 

I have threatened twice to leave her, 
And leave her now I must. 

I will never love another, 
To cause me any pain, 

I have trusted her, and all the girls 
Are just like Susan Jane. 


6. SANDY. 


This one is almost exactly like Mrs. Ames’s ‘Sandy he belonged to 
tthe Mill.” 


1. Sandy he belongs to the mill, 
Sandy he belongs to the mill, 
Sandy he belongs to the mill, 
The mill belongs to Sandy. 


2. “Say, Mr. Sandy, won't you loan me a mill? 
Say, Mr. Sandy, won't you loan me a mill? 
Say, Mr. Sandy, won't you loan me a mill?”’ 
“Yes, I will,’’ says Sandy. 


7. THE JUNIPER-TREE. 
This one lacks two stanzas given by Mrs. Ames. 
1. Here sits a young lady all down to sleep, 


All down to sleep, all down to sleep, 
So early in the morning. 
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2. It takes a young man to keep her awake, 
To keep her awake, to keep her awake, 
So early in the morning. 


3. So put this hat on your head to keep your head warm, 
To keep your head warm, to keep your head warm, 
So early in the morning. 


8. JOLLY MILLER. 


There stands a jolly miller all alone by himself, 
Day by day he is gaining in his wealth, 

One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 
The ladies step forward and the gents step back. 


9. OLD QUEBEC. 


Much like ‘‘We’re marching round the Levee,” is the following. 
Mr. Crookshank’s grandfather, from Virginia, says they sang it there 
as a pawn-song, and redeemed the forfeits; but in Linn County it is 
merely a marching-song. 


1. We are marching down to old Quebec, 
Where the drums are loudly beating; 
The American troops have gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


2. The war’s all over, and we’ll turn back 
To the place where we first started. 
We'll open up a ring and choose a couple in, 
To heal the broken-hearted. 


10. OLD BRASS WAGON. 
The tune to this is the same as to Mrs. Ames’s. 


1. Do see the old brass wagon, 
Do see the old brass wagon, 
You’re the one, my darling. 


2. Meet halfway in the old brass wagon, 
Meet halfway in the old brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling. 


3. Break hand, swing in the old brass wagon, 
Break hand, swing in the old brass wagon, 
You’re the one, my darling. 


4. Lead her up and down long as you love her, 
Lead her up and down long as you love her, 
You're the one, my darling. 


5. Neck-yoke down and double-trees draggin’, 
Neck-yoke down and double-trees draggin’, 
You’re the one, my darling. 
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6. Run away, all, in the old brass wagon, 
Run away, all, in the old brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling. 


7. Front wheels off and the axle draggin’, 
Front wheels off and the axle draggin’, 
You're the one, my darling. 


8. Keep a-hangin’ on the old brass wagon, 
Keep a-hangin’ on the old brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling. 


9g. The side boards on the old brass wagon, 
The side boards on the old brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling. 


II. TI-DE-O. 
Corresponding to “Pass one Window”’ is this from Linn County. 


Pass one window, ti-de-o, 
Pass two windows, ti-de-o, 
Pass three windows, ti-de-o, 
Jingle at a window, ti-de-o. 


I2. AS I WENT DOWN. 


Somewhat like ‘Eighteen Hundred and Sixty,” which Mrs. Ames 
says is still sung at play-parties, and which contains the line “A pretty 
little girl in Georgia,”’ is this one from near Columbia. 


As I went down in Georgia town, 
A-sparkin’ Georgia girls around, — 
Georgia girls none surpasses, 
Sweet as sorghum ‘lasses, — 

Hope to marry before I die, 

By and by, by and by. 


13. OLD RACCOON. 


This is a fuller version than Mrs. Ames’s. It was known by my 
grandfather, who came from Kentucky to northern Missouri. 


1. As I went out by the light of the moon, 
A-singing of that same old tune, 
*Twas there I met with an old raccoon 
Riding on a rail. 


Chorus. 
Riding on a rail, 
Riding on a rail, 
I’m not afraid of a big raccoon 
Riding on a rail. 
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2. Says I, ‘‘Mr. Coon, oh, howdy do?” 
Says he, ‘I’m well, and how are you?” 
I’m not afraid of a bugaboo 

Riding on a rail. 


14. KING WILLIAM 
This version is not as full as Mrs. Ames’s. 


1. King William was King James’s son, 
From the royal race he sprung, 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
Which-a way the compass are. 


2. Go look to the east, go look to the west, 
Choose the one that you love best, 
If she isn’t here to take your part, 
Choose another with all your heart. 


The rest of these are not found in Mrs. Ames’s collection, but are 
sung in Linn County. 
15. JOLLY ROVER 


The following is a marching-song. 


I am a jolly rover 
Just lately come on shore. 
I spent my time in jubilee, 
As I have done before. 


Chorus. 


We will march all round, all round, all round, 
We will march all round, all round, all round, 
Until I come to a pretty, pretty girl, 

And I'll kiss her kneeling down. 


16. OLD CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


There was once an old chimney-sweeper, 
He had but one daughter, 
He could not keep her, 
For since she has resolved to marry; 
Go join your right hand, 
This broom step over, 
And kiss the sweet lips 
Of your true lover. 


17. SUSIE GIRL. 
Known to three students in a rhetoric class here. 


Out at the window, Susie, Susie, 

Out at the window, Susie girl! 

Run a little faster, Susie, 

Run a little faster, Susie girl! 

Catch him and kiss him, Susie, Susie, 
Catch him and kiss him, Susie girl! 
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18. LITTLE FIGHT IN MEXICO. 


Suggestive of ‘Old Quebec” is this next one, known to three students 
in a rhetoric class. 


1. Had a little fight in Mexico; 
If it wasn’t for the girls, the boys wouldn't go. 


Chorus. 
Sing tra-la-la, 
Sing tra-la-la-lay. 


2. Oh the girls and boys when they do meet, 
They turn right around and swing so sweet. 


3. They come to the scene where the blood was shed; 
The girls turn back and the boys go ahead. 


19. LITTLE BROWN JUG. 
Known to nine students in a rhetoric class. 


1. Sent my brown jug down in town, 
Sent my brown jug down in town, 
Sent my brown jug down in town 
So early in the morning. 


2. It came back with a waltz around, 
It came back with a waltz around, 
It came back with a waltz around 
So early in the morning. 


3. They keep good whiskey down in town, 
They keep good whiskey down in town, 
They keep good whiskey down in town 
So early in the morning. 


4. If you don’t watch out, it will get you down, 
If you don’t watch out, it will get you down, 
If you don’t watch out, it will get you down 
So early in the morning. 


5. Ain’t she sweet, my honey-o, 
Ain’t she sweet, my honey-o, 
Ain’t she sweet, my honey-o 
So early in the morning? 


6. Alcohol will get you down, 
Alcohol will get you down, 
Alcohol will get you down 
So early in the morning. 


7. Whiskey will turn you round and round, 
Whiskey will turn you round and round, 
Whiskey will turn you round and round 
So early in the morning. 
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Another student knows this stanza: — 


Take out the cork and throw it down, 
Take out the cork and throw it down, 
Take out the cork and throw it down 
So early in the morning. 


20. LOW-LY-LOW. 


Known to one student. 


“Oh, don’t you see my pretty little miss? 
And don’t you think she’s lovely?” 
“Yes, I do, and if you will walk right fast, 
She’ll make you a match forever.” 
A low-ly-low; a low-ly-low. 


21. CRINNY MY CRANKY. 
Known to one student. 


Crinny my cranky is my song, 

I’}l sing and dance it all along, 

From the elbow to the wrist, 

Now’s the time to take a twist. 

Hurrah, hurrah, for Crinny my Cranky! 


22. NEEDLE’S EYE. 


Known to sixteen students. 


The needle’s eye he doth supply 
The thread that runs so truly; 
Many a beau have I let go, 
But now I’ve caught my July. 
They bow so neat, they kiss so sweet, 
If you intend before me to see this couple meet. 


23. GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


Known to eleven students. 


First gent out to the lady on the right, 
Swing her by the right hand, swing your partner by the right, 
And promenade the girl behind you. 
Oh that girl, that pretty little girl! 
The girl I left behind me. 
Every time I think of her, 
The tears they almost blind me; 
I think of the grace, oh the charming grace, 
Of the girl I left behind me. 
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24. ROXY ANN. 


Known to two students. 


Roxy Ann was an old fool girl, 
She fooled me all the while. 
She fooled me once, she fooled me twice, 
She fooled me all the while. 
You've been a long time fooling, fooling, 
You've been a long time fooling me. 
She fooled me in the parlor, she fooled me in the hall, 
She fooled me in the kitchen, and that’s the worst of all. 


These additional stanzas to Mrs. Ames’s version and to the Linn 
County version of this song have been danced to by Edna McNealey 
of Putnam and Sullivan County, and by most of the other students 
of the class. 


25. THE OLD BRASS WAGON. 
1. | : Meet halfway in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You're the one, my darling. 


2. | : Left hand swing in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You're the one, my darling. 


3. | : Right hand swing in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


4. | : Both hands swing in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


5. | : Do-si-do in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


6. | : Lead her up and down as long as you like her, : | (three times) 
You're the one, my darling. 


7. | : Wheel them and whirl them in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


8. | : Both wheels off and the neck-yoke draggin’, : | (three times) 
You're the one, my darling. 


9. | : Front wheels and the axle draggin’, : | (three times) 
You're the one, my darling. 


10. | : Change and swing in the old brass wagon, : | (three times) 
You're the one, my darling. 


There seems to be no end to the number of stanzas sung. They 
say, ‘‘We just make up as many others as we want to.” 
In addition to the Linn County songs given above, are all the 
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following, known, danced to recently, and written down, by members 
of a rhetoric class. 


26. GENTS TO CENTRE. 


Contributed by S. E. Wilson of Monroe County. 


1. All gents to centre with right hand cross, 


Ha! da di diddle a dum, 
Form a star with left hand back, 
Take your partner as you go round. 


Chorus. 
Gents swing out, and ladies swing in, 
Hold your “‘holts’’ and circle again, 
Break the swing and promenade, 
Promenade with a waltzing swing. 


. All gents to the centre with right hand cross, 


Ha da diddle do dum, 
Form a star with left hand back, 
Skip your partner and take the next. 


. All gents to the centre and form in a ring, 


And when you have formed, go balance and swing, 
And when you have swung, remember your call, 
Swing the next lady and run away all. 


. Up and down the railroad-track, 


Half a swing around, 
Back to the centre with the same old swing, 
And swing four hands round, and swing four hands round. 


27. COME, MY LOVE. 


Contributed by Robert Berger of Montgomery County, and known 
to two in the rhetoric class. 


1. | : Come, my love, and go with me, : | (three times) 


And we'll be married on Friday O. 


: I am too young, I am not fit, : | (three times) 


I cannot leave my mamma yet. 


: Oh, yes, you are, you are just right, : | (three times) 


You'll be sixteen to-morrow night. 


: If that be so, then I will go, : | (three times) 


And we'll be married on Friday O. 


: Now you're married, you must be good, : | (éhree times) 


Go and chop your wife some wood. 


: Chop it fine and carry it in, : | (three times) 


And she will kiss you once again. 
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Other stanzas are composed spontaneously, all sorts of tasks being 
assigned. 


28. BUFFALO GIRLS. 


Four of the rhetoric class know this, contributed by Mary Miller 
of Linn County. 


1. Buffalo girls all around the outside, 
All around the outside, all around the outside, 
And balance to your partners. 


Chorus. 


Partners swing and promenade a ring, 
Promenade a ring, promenade a ring, 
And balance on the corner. 


2. Buffalo boys all around the outside, 
All around the outside, all around the outside, 
And balance to your partners. 


29. CHASE THE SQUIRREL. 


Contributed by Miss Bridges of Schuyler County, and known to 
eight in the rhetoric class. 


Chase the squirrel with the lady in the lead, 
Gent fall through and take the lead, 

Lady follow up and take the lead, 

And circle four hands round. 


30. LADY ON THE GREEN GRASS. 
Contributed by Grace Galbreath of Davis County. 


Lady on the green grass, 
Lady on the hay, 

Take hold of her pretty hand, 
And lead her by the hand. 


31. RILEY BROWN. 
This, by Jessie Sharer of Adair County, is known by two rhetoric 
students. 


Riley, Riley, good old Riley Brown, 
All the girls in this town 
Are stuck on Riley Brown. 


Chorus. 


| : Move along a zigzag, : | (three times) 
Good old Riley Brown. 
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32. THREE OLD BUMS. 


Contributed by Edna McNealey of Putnam and Sullivan County, 
and known to two rhetoric students. 


1. | : Three old ‘“‘bums”’ went down to town, : | (three times) 
So early in the morning. 


Chorus. 


| : Swing them all around as you bring them in : | (three times) 
So early in the morning. 


2. | : Three pretty maids went skating free : | (three times) 
So early in the morning. 


33- LITTLE BROWN JUG. 


Known to six students in a rhetoric class, and contributed by Miss 
Grace Bridges of Schuyler County. 


1. My wife and I lived all alone 
In a little log hut we called our own. 
She loved gin and I loved rum, 
I’ll tell you what, we had some fun. 


Chorus. 
Ha! ha! ha! you and me, 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee? 


2. ’Twas you who made my friends and foes,' 
’Twas you who made me wear old clothes. 
So here you are so near my nose; 

Tip her up, and down she goes. 


3. If I had a cow that give such milk, 
I’d dress her in the finest silk, 
And feed her on the finest hay, 
And milk her forty times a day. 


4. As I went down the railroad-track 
I took my brown jug on my back, 
I stubbed my toe and I went down, 
And broke my brown jug on the ground. 


34. THE SAILOR-BOYS. 
Contributed by Edward Howell of Adair County. 


1. Here stands three boys, 
Three jolly sailor-boys 
Just come on shore. 
And he that delights 
In a pretty little wife, 
Just lead her on the floor. 
1 Known by children in Lynn, Mass., thus: 
2. "Twas you who made my friends my foes, etc. 
3. If I had a cow that didn’t give milk, etc. 
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Chorus. 


Oh, we’ll take another row, 
Oh, we'll take another row. 
And he that delights 

In a pretty little wife, 
Just lead her on the floor. 


2. Here stands three girls, 
Three jolly sailor-girls 
Just come on shore, 

And he that delights 
In a pretty little wife, 
Just lead her on the floor. 


35. ROUND THAT LADY. 
Known to six rhetoric students. 


1. Round that lady in London, 
Round that gent in London, 
First couple out to London, 

So I heard them say. 


2. Round that lady in London, 
Round that gent in London, 
Couple up two to London, 

So I heard them say. 


3. Round that lady in London, 
Round that gent in London, 
Couple up three in London, 

So I heard them say. 


[So on up to stanza 8.] 


36. UP AND DOWN. 
Contributed by C. N. Dye of Macon County is this composite one. 


1. Up and down the railroad-track 
And halfway swing around, 
Back to the centre and two couples swing, 
With four hands cast around. 


Chorus. 


Do-si-do, my darling, 

Miss, fare you well, I’m gone, 
Do-si-do, my darling, 

Miss, with the white slippers on. 


2. The higher up a cherry-tree 
The riper grows the cherries; 
The sooner a young man courts the girls, 
The younger he will marry. 
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3. Used to ride an old gray horse, 
And now I ride a roan; 
You may hug and kiss your own sweetheart, 
But you had better leave mine alone. 


4. I wish I had a needle and thread 
As fine as I could sew; 
I would sew my girl to my coat-tail, 
And down that river I would go. 


5. I used to drive a four-horse team, 
And hooked old nag behind; 
Since I got a new sweetheart, 
You are no girl of mine. 


37. LONDON BRIDGE IS FALLING DOWN. 


Known to fifteen rhetoric students, and contributed by Edward 
Howell of Adair County. 
1. London bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down, 
London bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady. 
2. Build it up with iron bands, 
Iron bands, iron bands, 
Build it up with iron bands, 
My fair lady.? 


38. UP AND DOWN THE CENTRE. 


Known to four rhetoric students, and contributed by Lelah Clapper 
of Putnam County. 

1. Up and down the centre we go, 
Up and down the centre we go, 
Up and down the centre we go, 
This cold and stormy morning. 

2. Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
This cold and stormy morning. 


Most of these students report that there is a marked decline the 
past five years in the prevalence of the play-party in their own county. 
Some say that in their own district, play-parties are scarcely ever given, 
though still popular five or ten miles away. In a few districts they 
are attended still by the better class; in others, by the lower class. 
The indications are, that in a few years the play-party in northern 
Missouri will be a thing of the past. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


1 Or, So merrily. 
2 Or, Build it up with limestone, etc.; or, Get some bricks and build it up. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM SCHOHARIE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
COLLECTED BY EMELYN E. GARDNER. 


In the southern part of Schoharie County, New York State, within 
a five-hours’ journey by rail and stage from Herald Square, New York 
City, there still linger many survivals of the old-time customs and 
beliefs. The first inhabitants of this section, so far as historians know, 
were the Schoharie Indians, a tribe made up of refugees from various 
New York and New England tribes. The present-day “settlers,” 
as the older people style themselves, are of varied ancestry. Some can 
trace their lineage to the poor German Palatines who were sent by 
Queen Anne of England in the year 1712 to help clear her territory 
along the Schoharie River; a number are descendants of the Holland 
Dutch who came to the same locality shortly after the Palatines, and 
of the Negro slaves imported by the Dutch to work their farms; some 
come from English ancestors who gave up their land in the Connecticut 
Colony for the greater promise which they saw in the Schoharie 
Valley; others claim Irish grandfathers who came to America to peel 
hemlock-bark for the tanneries and to work in the tanneries and 
cotton-factories in the vicinity of the Hudson River. A considerable 
number, of mixed blood in the main, know little of their forbears 
outside of an inherited tradition or two concerning a “big water — 
a river, maybe’’ — which it took many days to cross. 

It is chiefly among this latter class — who have allowed themselves 
gradually to be crowded away from the rich bottom-lands of the main 
valley to the poor, almost untillable farms of the uplands, or huddled 
into the isolated and barren hollows which have been scooped out of 
the soft sandstone formation by the various tributary ‘‘kills’’ of the 
Schoharie River — that survivals of the old folk-lore are most in 
evidence. For many years these people have mingled little with their 
thrifty and prosperous neighbors of the farms and larger towns of the 
valley. They habitually intermarry among themselves, thus tending 
to keep alive the time-honored customs and traditions. Among them 
are few accommodations for the tourists who sometimes frequent the 
section for its beautiful natural scenery and for the romantic atmos- 
phere of the past, imparted by lovely winding roads, old covered 
wooden bridges clinging to decrepit toll-gates, wide-balconied turnpike 
taverns, now serving time as mere farmhouses, fast-decaying mills and 
deserted factory-buildings, and, above all, the curious little hamlets 
consisting of a single string of typical Dutch and colonial houses 
thickly bordering the country highway. For the modern European 
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immigrants who might desire to settle among them, the natives have 
scant liking and less room. The only foreigners whom they tolerate 
with equanimity are stray “‘kike” peddlers and bands of gypsies who 
sometimes chance to pass that way. It is doubtless these birds of 
passage who have given many a familiar old tale a curious tinge of 
foreign color. 

In fact, every race or nationality which the valley has ever harbored 
for any appreciable length of time has left its imprint upon the folk 
mind and fancy as represented in their tales, superstitions, and tradi- 
tions. Hence the mongrel character which they have assumed, and 
which is illustrated by such a story as the following. History asso- 
ciates the serious part of the incident with the name of Timothy 
Murphy, now become a somewhat legendary local hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

I. TIM MURPHY. 


(Told by Mt. Alonzo Parslow of Blenheim, N.Y., an aged man of Irish ancestry.) 


One autumn Tim Murphy with his large family left his home in the 
valley for a winter residence on the mountain-top, whence he could 
more easily command the movements of his Indian enemies. When 
it came time in the spring to sow wheat on his valley farm, Tim 
started to go down the mountain, with a drag on one shoulder and 
seven skipple of wheat on the other. Suddenly a party of Indians 
burst out of the brush. There was no hope of escape for Murphy, 
except to leap from a precipitous cliff which projected from part of 
the summit. So, without stopping to think twice or to say his 
prayers, burdened as he was, he took the leap, and struck upon a 
projecting cliff a hundred feet below. So great was the force with 
which he landed, that he sank into the rock up to his knees. The 
Indians, supposing him killed, made no attempt either to follow him 
or to await his coming in the valley. Murphy, keeping still until he 
was quite sure that he had nothing to fear from them, went down 
into the valley, where he borrowed a pick and shovel, and came back 
and dug himself out.1 Then he went about his business unmolested, 
and put in a crop which yielded him eighty skipple for every one 
he put in. 


In certain communities whose members are designated as ‘“‘slough- 
ters,”’ ‘‘clappers,’’ and “‘honies,”’ according to the locality in which 
they live, the folk-tales have degenerated to a degree which renders 
them unfit for repetition. In other communities where families have 
intermarried less, and where the general standard of morality is higher, 


yy 66 


! This incident of going ofi to get something with which to dig one’s self out occurs in 
a Serb tale, ‘“‘ The Finest Liar in the World"’ (Lang, Violet Fairy Book, p. 21), and else- 
where. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 105.—2I. 
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the tales have retained considerable of their original quaintness of 
form and flavor. 

Many people who know an abundance of tales, especially the 
younger people, are half ashamed of knowing them, very loath to tell 
them, and fearful lest any one may suspect that they “ believe in them.” 
On the other hand, some kind hospitable old men and women of keen 
memory and intelligent understanding, when they grow to like and 
trust a collector, will enter into the spirit of the thing and relate many 
tales which they, as young people, heard repeatedly in their family 
and neighborhood. 

Among the tales which have been passed on to me in this way are 
the following. Not being able to write shorthand, I regret to say that 
often the language is my own. I have always taken copious notes 
and written the stories up within a short time after I heard them. 
Some I heard a number of times, and in such cases was able to catch 
much of the vernacular. In every instance the order of incidents 
and the form of the story are as they were transmitted to me. The 
same is true of the language, in so far as I could reproduce it from 
memory or notes. Naturally, some narrators speak much better 
English than others, and all do their best when they discover that 
their listeners are taking notes. 


2. THE WITCHES’ RIDE. 
(Told by Mrs. John Bartley,' Bull Hill, West Conesville, N.Y.) 


A young man went to live in a house kept by a mother and daughter 
who were suspected of being witches. Every night he would hear 
the women leave, and then some time near morning hear them return. 
One night he decided to creep downstairs and watch where they went; 
but, instead of their going out of doors directly, he saw them step to 
the fireplace and ‘grease themselves from a dish of grease that stood on 
the shelf. After they had greased themselves very carefully, they 
said, “‘Up the chimney and away we go!” And up the chimney 
they went. 

Then the young man greased himself with exactly the same kind 
and number of strokes they had used. When he had finished, he said, 
“Up the chimney and away we go!’’ At that he, too, was whisked 
up the chimney. On the roof he saw a number of black calves stand- 
ing. The two women were just in the act of mounting two of them, 
at the same time saying, “Over thick and over thin and away we go!” 
And away they went. 

As soon as they were out of sight, the young man mounted another, 
and said, ‘Over thick and over thin and away we go!”” And away 


3 Mrs. Bartley did not know where she had heard the story in particular, but said that 
the incident had been related in the neighborhood as a true one. 
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he did go, far, far away, to some strange woods which he had never 
seen before. There, in the deep black woods, his calf alighted just 
outside of a crowd of witches who were dancing and singing together. 
He tied his calf, and watched the performance until near morning. 
Just before daylight the party broke up, and they all started for home. 
They untied their calves, and said, ‘‘Over thick and over thin and 
home we go!” : 

After they had all gone, he untied his calf, and said, ‘‘Over thick 
and over thin and away we go!”’ The calf went so fast, that, just 
as they were high over some woods, the young man said, “‘ You do, 
you go damn well for a calf!” At that the calf slipped from under 
him, and he dropped into the top of a high tree. Then he knew that 
he should not have spoken to the calf. 

In the morning he discovered that he was in a strange part of the 
country; but, as the calf did not return, he had to climb down out of 
the tree, and get home the best way he could. 


3. LAZY MARIA.! 


Once upon a time there lived a man with three daughters, who, as 
he thought, were old enough to look out for themselves. So he called 
them to him, and said, ‘‘It is time to go out in the world and seek your 
fortune. I'll start the oldest first.— Go and see what luck you have 
in the world!” 

So the oldest girl took her bundle of clothes tied up in a big kerchief, 
and away she went. After a while, just as she was beginning to feel 
hungry, she saw standing right near her a cow. The cow said, — 


“Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust! 
Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust!’’ 


No sooner had the cow said this, and the girl was wishing for some- 
thing to milk the cow into, than she espied right near the cow an 
oven. From it came a voice, which said, — 


“Take me out or I'll burn up! 
Take me out or I'll burn up!”’ 


The girl looked inside the oven to see what was talking, and there 
was a fine loaf of bread. She took it out, dug the centre out of it, and 
filled the hollow with milk from the cow, then had a meal of bread 


1 This tale and the two which follow were told to me by Mrs. William Buell. Other 
members of the same family spell the name Bull. Mrs. Buell is related to the Brink 
family, of which many members have been great story-tellers, fortune-tellers, witch 
doctors, and, as Mrs. B. says, unusual people. Mrs. B. learned these stories from hearing 
her mother tell them; and, as she has a most retentive memory, I doubt not that they are 
very nearly as she heard them. She thinks that her mother was German. The story is 
@ variant of ‘“‘ Mother Holle,” in the Grimm collection. 
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and milk. She said, “The old man sent me out, and I must be doing 
well.” 

After she had eaten all the bread and milk she wanted, she went on 
her way. Pretty soon she came to an apple-tree full of apples. 


“‘Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break! 
Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break!"’ 


said the apple-tree. 

So the girl shook the tree until her lap was full of apples. When 
she had eaten all the apples she wanted, she put some in her kerchief 
and went on her way. Towards dusk she came to a fine-looking 
mansion, and she thought she would inquire if they (the occupants) 
wanted anybody to work for them. Seeing a man standing in front 
of the house, she called out, ‘ Halloo!”’ 

“‘Halloo!’’ answered the man, who liked the girl’s looks. 

“Do you want a girl to work for you?”’ asked the girl. 

“I think we do need one,” answered the man; “but my master 
isn’t home to-night, so you had better stay all night. Which door 
would you like to enter? One isa gold door: if you go in through it, 
you will be covered from head to foot with gold. The other is a tar 
door: if you go in through it, you will be covered with tar.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind!” replied the girl. “I had just as soon be 
covered with tar as with gold.” 

“You are so humble, you deserve to go through the golden door.” 

“I don’t care,”” repeated the girl. 

Thereupon the man led her through the golden door; and the gold 
clung to her nose, her fingers, her ears, to every part of her, until she 
was completely covered with gold. When she was well inside the 
house, the man said, ‘‘We have two places where we put those who 
come here. Will you sleep under the ladder with the cats and dogs, 
or will you sleep in the high bed with all your gold and glitter?” 

“I'd just as soon crawl under the ladder with the cats and dogs as to 
sleep in the high bed.” 

“Being as you are so humble, I'll put you in the high bed with all 
your gold and glitter.” 

When she reached the room where the high bed was, she saw that 
everything was of gold. The gold from everything she touched stuck 
to her, even the golden sheets; and in the morning, with the golden 
sheets clinging fast to her, she thought she was rich enough to go home. 
So home she went. When the family saw her coming, her father said, 
“What! Is that lazy whelp coming back? I'll get the horse-whip 
and whip her to death!”’ 

The girl, however, as soon as she came near enough to make herself 
heard, cried out, ‘“‘O father! I’m rich, rich!” 
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And sure enough, the father had never seen so much gold in his life 
as he now saw on his daughter. As soon as he touched her, the gold 
fell off from her to the ground. The father ordered the girl to tell 
where she had been. When he heard the story, he decided to send the 
second daughter to try her luck in the same way. 

The second daughter had precisely the same experiences as her sister, 
and she too returned home “‘rich, rich!’’ Then the father said, ‘‘ Now 
for Lazy Maria! She’s never been good for anything yet. Let’s see 
what she can do!” To her he said, ‘‘Even if you are our baby, you 
must go.” 

So Lazy Maria took her bundle on her shoulder and started. Soon 
she came to the cow, which said, — 


“Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust! 
Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust!” 


~ “Go along, you old bitch! I don’t care if it does,” replied the girl. 
Then the voice from within the oven cried out, — 


“Take me out or I'll burn up! 
Take me out or I'll burn up!” 


~ “Burn up, then! I won’t touch you. I won’t work when I’m all 
tired out,’’ complained the girl, and went on her way. When she came 
to the apple-tree, it cried, — 


“Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break! 
Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break!” 


“Let your limbs break, then! I sha’n’t shake you,” said the girl, 
and went on. When she came to the mansion, the man on guard told 
her of the two doors, and asked her through which she wanted to 
enter. ‘‘I want to go through the golden door,” said the girl. 

“All right!’’ and the man pushed her through the tar door. The 
tar stuck to her hair, filled her eyes, and covered her from head to 
foot.” 

“Oh, my father will kill me!’’ she cried. 

“Where will you sleep, — under the ladder with the cats, or in the 
high bed?’’ asked the man. 

“In the high bed, tar and all,’’ at once decided the girl. 

“All right! Creep under the ladder.” And the man pushed her 
among the cats and dogs. ‘‘You must be more humble,” said he, 
“if you would get on in the world.” 

The next morning the poor girl, all covered with tar as she was, started 
for home. When the family saw her coming, they rushed out to see 
the gold; but when they discovered that she was covered with tar 
instead of gold, they cried, “‘Let’s whip her!” 

“Oh, no!” said her father. ‘‘Let’s scrub the tar off!’’ but, scrub 
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as they would, they couldn’t get it off, because, you see, it had been put 
on by a witch. They scraped and scraped until they scraped the 
hair off her head, and the skin off her fingers and toes. At last they 
scraped off one of her warts, and there lay the witch. At that all 
the tar fell off, and Lazy Maria was free once more. But while her 
two sisters were rich and could go and come as they liked, Lazy 
Maria always had to stay at home, poor. 


4. THE SECRET ROOM. 


Once upon a time there lived a mother with three daughters, whose 
duty it was to guard the cabbage-patch in front of the cottage in which 
they lived. One day they were all sitting in the sun, spinning, when 
they saw a Bull in the cabbage-patch. ‘Take your distaff and run, 
child, run!” said the mother to the eldest daughter. So the girl took 
her distaff and ran. The Bull ran and she ran, and she ran and the 
Bull ran, until they came to a great house standing on the edge of a 
wood. 

There the Bull gave her a large bunch of keys, and told her that she 
could go anywhere in the house she liked except one room. He showed 
her the key to this room, and told her that she must not unlock the 
door to which it belonged. Then the Bull went away and left her. 
The girl took the keys and roamed from one beautiful room to another, 
until she had seen all except the forbidden room. This she wanted to 
see more than she had any of the others. At last her curiosity became 
so great that she opened the door and went inside. What was her 
horror to discover that the room was full of headless bodies hung on 
-all sides. Quickly she locked the door and ran downstairs. But she 
had some blood on the key, on her hand, and on her shoes. As she 
was trying the best she knew how to get the blood off, along came a 
‘big black Cat, which said to her, — 

“Mew, mew, mew! Give me a dish of bread and milk, and I will 
tell you how to get the blood off your shoes.” 

“Go away, you old black thing! I am not going to bother with 

ou.” 
. So the Cat went away, and pretty soon the Bull came. ‘Let me 
see your keys!” said he. ‘‘ How came the blood on this one?”” Then 
he asked to see her hands and her shoes. When he saw blood on them 
too, he knew that she had disobeyed him; so, as he had done with all 
the others who had disobeyed him, he cut her head off and hung her 
body up with the others in the forbidden room. 

The next day, when the mother and her two remaining daughters 
again sat spinning in the sun, they again saw the Bull in the cabbage- 
patch. The mother sent the second daughter just as she had sent the 
first, and exactly the same things happened to her. 
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The third day the mother and the youngest daughter sat spinning 
in the sun, when the mother looked up and saw the Bull a third time 
in the cabbage-patch. “Take your distaff and run, child, run!” 
cried the mother. 

So the youngest daughter ran, and the Bull ran. The Bull ran and 
she ran until they came to the great house on the edge of the wood. 
There the Bull gave her a bunch of keys, and told her that she might 
open every door in the house except the one whose key he showed her. 
Then the Bull went away. The youngest daughter did just as her 
sisters had done, and went into all the rooms except the forbidden one. 
She kept wondering what could be in there, until her curiosity became 
so great that she unlocked the door and went in. She, too, was so 
horrified that she quickly shut the door and ran downstairs, but with 
the tell-tale blood on the key, on her hand, and on her shoes. 

To her came the big black Cat, who said, ‘‘Mew, mew, mew! Give 
me a dish of bread and milk, and I will tell you how to get the blood 
off your shoes.”” Instead of telling the Cat to go away, as her sisters 
had done, she went and got some bread and milk for him. When the 
Cat had finished eating, he said, ‘‘If you will go into the attic, you will 
find there a sickle. Take it, rub it on the key, on your hand, and on 
your shoes, while you say, ‘Blood, be gone! blood, be gone!’”’ 

The girl went to the attic, found the sickle, and did with it as the 
Cat had told her to do, saying, “‘ Blood, be gone! blood, be gone!” 
Even as she spoke the last word, the blood-stains disappeared. 

Then the girl went downstairs, where she found the Bull waiting 
for her. ‘‘Let me see your keys,” he said, ‘“‘and your hands and your 
shoes!’’ When he saw that she had no blood-stains upon her, he 
suddenly changed from a bull into a beautiful prince. “I was be- 
witched,”’ he said, “‘by a girl who loved me, but whom I wouldn’t 
marry because I didn’t love her. I killed many a girl when I was a 
bull; but now we will have the bodies taken care of, and then we will 
be married.’’ So they buried the bodies, and then were married and 
lived happily ever after. 


5. WOLF OF THE GREENWOOD.! 


Once upon a time there lived a woman who had three daughters 
who were old enough to marry, but no one came to marry them. The 
woman owned a witch chair, which had the power to charm any one 
who sat in it into loving one of the daughters. One day a fine young 
man came and sat in the chair, and the mother told him that he might 


1 Variants of this story are found in “The Knight of the Bens and Glens and Passes” 
(Folk-Tales and Fairy-Lore in Gaelic and English, by Rev. James MacDougall); and in 
**East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon” (Popular Tales from the Norse, by Sir George 
Dasent). 
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have the choice of her daughters for his wife. After looking at them 
all to see which was the prettiest, he chose the youngest. 

A short time after they were married, another young woman who 
had loved the young man invited him to her home high up on one of 
the Rocky Mountains. He went; and while he was there, the young 
woman, who was a witch, put a spell upon him which changed him 
into a wolf. Every day he was to roam the greenwood; but when 
night came, he could return to his own home in human form. So the 
poor young wife never saw her husband except at night, for every 
morning in the form of a wolf he ran away to the greenwood and 
spent the day. 

After about a year a little baby girl was born to them; and after 
another year there came another babe to make them happy. This 
made the witch woman on the mountain so jealous, that she sent down 
her dog, which went to the baby lying in its cradle, and licked its little 
cheek so hard that it licked out one of the baby’s eyes. The mother 
took good care that the dog did not get at her children again, until the 
third baby came. Soon after that, one day the eldest disappeared; 
and all the mother knew was, that she saw the same dog which had 
licked out the second child’s eye, disappearing up the road. She did 
not know that the dog took the child to one of its father’s brothers and 
left it there. As the brother had no children of his own, he was very 
glad to take the one which the dog left. In the same manner another 
was taken to another uncle, who was also childless. The poor mother 
was almost distracted, for now the witch woman did not allow the 
husband to return to his home at all. The mother watched the third 
child as carefully as ever she could; but at last the dog managed to 
steal that, too, and carried her to still another childless uncle. 

When the mother had lost both her babies and her husband, she 
felt that she must set out and see if she could not find them. She 
did not go far, before she came to the house of the brother-in-law who 
had taken the first child. The witch woman had put her under a 
spell, so that she did not know her own babe or her brother-in-law. 
Nor did they know her. When she told the man of her loss, he was 
so sorry for her that he gave her an accordion for company. But she 
could not bear to go home and stay alone, so she went on until she 
came to the house of the second brother-in-law. Here the same things 
happened as had happened at the house of the first brother; and when 
she left him, he gave her a beautiful golden comb. Still she could not 
bear to go home, but continued on her way until she came to the house 
of the third brother-in-law. To him she told her story, and also that 
her husband was kept upon a high icy mountain which she was not 
able to climb because it was so slippery. Wishing to help her, this 
brother-in-law, just as she was going away, told her to go to the 
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nearest blacksmith, whom he ordered to shoe the woman with some 
sharp iron shoes, which would enable her to climb the mountain 
where the witch woman lived. 

When the blacksmith had her shod, she started up the mountain, 
and, owing to the fine shoes he had made her, soon reached the home 
of the witch woman, and saw her own husband working about, felling 
trees and chopping wood to keep the witch woman comfortable, for 
it was very cold on the mountain. When the witch woman saw the 
wonderful shoes which had enabled the woman to climb so well, she 
asked her how much she would take for them. The woman replied 
that if she would let her pass the night with the wood-chopper, she 
would give her the shoes. The witch woman agreed to that; but 
when night came, before the wood-chopper went to bed, the witch 
gave him a draught which made him sleep soundly until the witch 
willed for him to awaken. 

The wife, thinking that if she could get her husband by himself 
she could win him back, waited until she thought that the witch 
would not hear. Then she said, — 


“O wolf of the greenwood! why won’t you turn to me? 
Three poox little babes have I borne to thee.” 


But the witch had sealed his ears; so that, although the wife said 
three times, — 


““O wolf of the greenwood! why won’t you turn to me? 
Three poor little babes have I borne to thee,” — 


her husband did not hearher. Inthe morning the witch saw her comb- 
ing her hair with a beautiful comb, and asked her what she would take 
for it. The wife replied that she would exchange it for another night 
with the wood-chopper. The witch agreed to this. But again she 
gave the man a draught, so that he paid no heed when his wife said, — 


““O wolf of the greenwood! why don’t you turn to me? 
Three poor little babes have I borne to thee.” 


In the morning, before he came out from the power of the draught, the 
witch came and took him away. 

In the afternoon the witch heard the wife playing beautiful music 
on her accordion, and asked her how much she would take for it. The 
wife made the same reply as before; and the witch agreed, thinking 
that she would give the man the sleeping-draught the same as before. 
Before night came on, however, the wife escaped the watchful eyes of 
the witch, and ran into the wood to her husband. She did not tell 
him who she was, but gave him a sponge, and told him when the 
witch gave him the draught that night to pretend to take it, but really 
to pour it into the sponge. The witch watched him so carefully that 
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he had to pretend to get choked. Then, when the witch went for water 
to help him, he poured the draught into the sponge; and when she 
returned, he pretended that he had swallowed it. That night the wife 
told her husband all that had happened to her; so in the morning, 
when the witch came into the room where they were, the husband fell] 
upon her and killed her. Then he and his wife went down the moun- 
tain and got their children, after which they returned to the witch’s 
house, and lived happily ever after. 


6. RUSTY JACK. 


(Told by Miss Della Miller of Conesville, N.Y., who had learned it from hearing it told 
by her mother, who, she thought, was English.) 

Once upon a time there lived a rich farmer who had three sons. 
The elder two boys, James and Mark, were thrifty, hard-working lads; 
but the youngest, Rusty Jack, as he was called, because he wore such 
old and rusty clothes, was neither so strong nor so good-looking as his 
brothers. So he was laughed at by them, and considered a trial by his 
father. When the father came to die, he left all his houses and lands 
to James and Mark; while to Rusty Jack he left nothing but a good- 
for-nothing old ox, just ready to die. Sure enough, the day after the 
father’s funeral, when Rusty Jack went out to the barn to feed his ox, 
he found it lying dead. James and Mark laughed at him about his 
luck, and told him they now thought it was time that he set about 
earning his own living. How he was to do this Rusty Jack did not 
know, for he had never done a day’s work in his life. 

But he knew he could no longer stay at home; so he skinned his ox, 
hung the skin over his shoulder, and set out in his rusty old clothes 
to seek his fortune. Near sundown he became so tired that he felt 
he could not go another step; so he lay down to rest on the ground 
beside the road, throwing over him the ox-hide, with the flesh side out- 
side. He was just about falling asleep when a loud cawing above his 
head startled him; and before he could raise himself up, a flock of 
crows alighted upon the hide and fell to pecking at the raw meat of 
the hide. They all did this but one, which cocked his head on one 
side, and, looking at Jack, cried, ‘‘ Halloo, Jack! halloo, Jack!’’ Then 
Rusty Jack knew that he had found a pet crow which he had lost more 
than a year before. The crow was as glad to see Jack as Jack was to 
find the crow; and when Jack put out his hand, calling, ‘‘ Halloo! 
Come to Jack!” the crow allowed himself to be caught. 

Jack was so overjoyed at finding his pet, that he forgot all about 
his aches and pains. He put a cord about the crow’s leg, perched him 
on one shoulder, threw the ox-hide over the other, and again set forth 
in search of his fortune. Presently coming to a wood-chopper’s hut 
in the midst of the forest, he saw a bright light shining from one of the 
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windows, and peeped in. There, before the fireplace, he saw a table 
set with delicious meats, cakes, wine, and honey; and, more than that, 
at the table sat two women eating. One looked as though she might 
be the wood-chopper’s wife; but the other was a wonderfully beautiful 
young lady, with long golden hair, and jewels about her neck, —a 
princess, maybe. Jack couldn’t imagine who she could be, but 
thought that he had never before seen any one half so beautiful. 

As he stood gazing, he forgot all about the crow; and the crow, 
not liking that, called out, “Jack, Jack!” That frightened the women 
so, that they snatched the food off the table and threw it, tablecloth 
and all, into a chest which stood in one corner of the room. Then they 
took a big crock which stood near the fireplace, and, removing a few 
bricks from the floor, placed the crock in a hole which seemed to have 
been made for it. Quickly replacing the bricks, the beautiful young 
lady concealed herself under the valence of the bed, which stood in a 
corner of the room. The wood-chopper’s wife flew about, putting on 
the table mush and milk for her husband’s supper, then disappeared 
up the ladder which led to the loft. Jack was so hungry that he’ 
thought he would go in and help himself to the food in the chest; but, 
before he had time to get anything out, the wood-chopper.came in. 
“Whom have we here?” cried he, amazed, as he saw a stranger making 
himself at home in his hut. 

“Nobody but a poor hungry traveller,” replied Jack. 

“Well, if you are so hungry, draw up and have some mush and milk 
with me,” said the man. ‘You have a tame crow there, I see. Does 
he happen to be a talking crow?”’ 

“That he does,” answered Jack, a bright idea coming into his head, 

“Halloo!” said he to the bird. 

“Halloo, Jack!” croaked the crow. 

The wood-chopper was delighted. “Can he say anything else?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” said Jack, “ he isa fortune-telling crow. — Tell the wood- 
chopper what is in yonder chest.”” With that, Jack pinched one of the 
crow’s toes, whereupon the poor bird cried out, “Caw, caw, caw!” 
— ‘He says there is meat and cake and wine and honey in the chest,” 
explained Jack. 

The wood-chopper laughed. ‘‘Why, how can that be, when we are 
so poor we hardly have enough to eat?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jack, ‘‘but my crow always speaks the truth. 
You had better look and see.”” So the wood-chopper went to the chest, 
and, lifting the cover, peeped in. To his amazement, he found it 
just as the crow had said. Afcer he had lifted out the good things, 
he and Jack feasted as they had never done before. After they had 
eaten all they could hold, the wood-chopper said, “I should like your 
bird to tell me some other piece of good news; can he?” 
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“T think so,” answered Jack. “I think he can tell you where a 
treasure lies hidden, if you will agree to give me half of it.” 

“T’ll do that,” laughed the wood-chopper, never dreaming that the 
crow knew any more about where a treasure lay buried than he did. 

Thereupon Jack again tweaked the crow’s toe; and again he 
squawked, ‘‘Caw, caw, caw!”’ 

“‘He says,” explained Jack, ‘‘that if you will take up the nine bricks 
before the middle of the fireplace, you will find a treasure-crock.” 

“A treasure-crock!” shouted the wood-chopper. ‘What on earth 
is that? How could there be any treasure buried before the fireplace 
when I laid every brick with my own hands?” 

“But why not look?” asked Jack. ‘I’ve never known my crow to 
tell a lie.” And after a little Jack persuaded the wood-chopper to 
lift up the bricks, when, sure enough, he uncovered a huge crock. 
His hands trembled so that he could hardly lift the cover off; but 
when he did, such a sight as met his eyes! Jewels, gold and silver 
trinkets, and gold coin! More than he had believed existed in the 
whole world. 

“There!” exclaimed Jack, “will you believe my crow next time?” 

“TI will; and I will give you half of the treasure for him, then I can 
go on finding other fortunes.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t sell him, for I expect him to find me a wife and to 
earn enough to take care of us both; but I have left outside an ox-hide 
which will be worth much more to you than the crow. It was with 
that I caught him from out a whole flock of talking crows. All you 
have to do is to lie down beside the road and throw the hide over you, 
flesh side outside, and more fortune-telling crows will alight on you 
than you will know what to do with. Then you can make them find 
fortunes for you, and sell them for great sums of money.” 

“So I could,” said the wood-chopper. “I'll give you my half of 
the treasure for the hide.” 

Then Jack filled his pockets with his riches, and tied the rest into 
his big pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ Now,” said he to the crow, “before I 
go further, I am rich enough to marry me a wife. Where is there a 
beautiful lady who will marry me?” Again he pinched the crow’s 
toes; and again the bird squawked, “‘Caw, caw, caw!” 

“He says under the valance of the kitchen bed,” explained Jack. 

“That’s a lie,” quoth the wood-chopper; but just the same he 
looked under the bed, and, sure enough, there was a beautiful young 
lady. 

“Come out, come out!" coaxed Rusty Jack, “and I will marry you.” 

“Oh, will you?” cried the young lady. ‘‘That’s what I’ve been 
looking for, —a husband. The robbers came to my father’s house 
and killed my father and brothers; and I barely managed to escape with 
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a little of my father’s wealth on one of his horses. If you will go back 
with me and help me to bury my father and brothers, I will marry you 
and give you my father’s large estate.” 

“With all my heart will I do that! and we'll keep the crow, for he 
will be able to get us out of any trouble we may get into.” 

By this time the wood-chopper’s wife came down from the loft; 
and they all had supper together, Jack and the wood-chopper eating 
as though they had eaten nothing for a year. 

In the morning Jack and the beautiful young lady set out to visit 
her father’s estate and to bury her father and brothers; while the 
wood-chopper started in the opposite direction with the ox-hide, to 
procure for himself a flock of talking crows. 


7. PETER AND JOHN IN THE MILL. 


(Told by Mrs. John Bartley of Bull Hill, West Conesville, 80 years old, and of English 
descent; told to her by her father.) 


In olden times, when the country was mostly covered with forests, 
people were not so well off as they are now. So it came about that a 
farmer who had cleared off a little land said to his two sons, when they 
were grown, ‘‘ Now is it time for you to go and try your luck in the 
world;"’ and soon the boys started out to see the great world. 

When they had wandered some distance in the woods, Peter said, 
as night came on, “John, you are such a good hand to climb trees, go 
up that tree and see if there is a house in sight!” 

John quickly climbed up, and in a moment called down, “Yes, there 
is one in the hollow just beyond that knoll that you can see.” 

Then the two went on toward the hollow; but before they had gone 
far, they met a man who stopped and asked them where they were 
going. 

“To the house in yonder hollow,” they answered. 

“That is a mill,” he replied; “‘you can’t stay there.” 

“Why not?” asked the boys. 

“Why, no one has ever come out of that mill alive.” 

‘We're not afraid,” replied the boys; and with that they continued 
on their way. 

When they reached the mill, they found a fireplace with a fire all 
laid ready for lighting, a table all set, and candles waiting to be lighted. 
The boys were astonished to find such things in a mill; but they were 
so hungry that they didn’t stop to wonder about it. Peter lighted the 
fire, and John went out to shoot some game. When he came in with a 
couple of partridges, the boys prepared the birds for cooking. While 
they were waiting for them to get nice and brown, Peter said, ‘I am 
going to take a candle and go down cellar to see what I can find.” 
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They both went down into the cellar, and right at the foot of the 
stairs they saw a curious bag hanging on the wall. Before they could 
reach it, their candle went out; and Peter said, ‘‘I’ll get the bag, and 
we'll grope our way back.”” So they did; and when they got back 
upstairs, they opened the bag and found that it was full of money, 
Upon discovering that, Peter said, ‘‘Let’s go!” 

But John said, “‘ You can go if you want to, Peter; but I am going 
to stay here all night.’’ So Peter went, and John went on roasting 
the meat for his supper. While he was eating, the outside door flew 
open. He arose and shut it. Ina few minutes it flew open again, and 
again he shut it. No sooner had he taken his seat than it flew open 
a third time, and in came two red caps and a white cap. Without 
saying a word, the three went upstairs, and proceeded to make such 
a noise that John left his supper and went up to see what in the world 
they were doing. 

Upon looking into the room, he saw that they were stabbing at 
each other most desperately. He said to himself, “‘I’ll finish my meat, 
and then I'll go and help the white-cap. Two to one are too many.” 

When John had finished his meat and again went upstairs, he found 
the red-caps throwing balls of fire out of the window. This they 
continued to do until daylight, when without a word to John, or 
without even appearing to see him, they disappeared. 

As soon as they vanished, the white-cap turned upon John, as though 
he would kill him. ‘Don’t hurt me!” begged John, ‘‘I came upstairs 
to help you.” 

The white-cap said, ‘‘I am glad you spoke; I thought you were 
another red-cap. This mill was mine until two red-caps came one 
night and murdered me for my money. If you will promise to see 
that justice is done them, and will bury me, you may have all my 
treasure, the mill, my land, and everything. If you keep the tablecloth 
on the table downstairs, everything that you call for will always 
appear to you.” 

So John went downstairs, got the tablecloth, and set off through 
the woods to see that justice was done the murderers. He had not 
gone far, when he met a little man witha jug. ‘‘What have you got?” 
said the little man to John. 

“A tablecloth,” replied John. 

“‘Let me have it!” 

“No, I want it myself.” 

“But you don’t know what is in my jug.” 


“és No.”’ 
“Well, see!’’ and with that, the little man opened his jug and cried 
in a loud voice, ‘Cavalry, appear!’ No sooner had he spoken the 


words than a whole regiment of horsemen stood before them. 
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Then he cried, “Infantry, appear!’’ and out came as many 


infantry. 

John thought it would be a fine thing to have as big an army as 
that always at his command; so he said, ‘Call them in, and I will 
exchange my tablecloth for your jug.” So the little old man called 
in the soldiers, and John took the jug and went on his way. He had 
not gone far, when he began thinking how valuable the tablecloth was. 
Then he remembered that he had an army at his command. 

Quickly he said, ‘Cavalry, appear!” 

As soon as they appeared, John said, ‘‘Cavalry go and take the 
tablecloth away from the little old man who has it!” 

The cavalry did as John commanded them to do; so soon he had 
both jug and tablecloth. 

When John reached home, his family scarcely knew him, he was 
so changed. When his father was sure that it was really his son 
John who had returned, he said to him, ‘‘ Peter did well; I guess you 
haven’t done so well.” 

John said, “‘Oh, I don’t know; I’ve done pretty well.”” Thereupon 
he asked the tablecloth for wine, for honey, for cake, for this and for 
that, and all appeared. After a fine meal was set before them, John 
asked his father to sit up and eat with him. 

When they had eaten all they wanted, John said to his jug, ‘Cavalry, 
appear!” and out they came. Then he said, “Infantry, appear!” 
and out they came, too. 

The father, amazed, said, ‘If that’s all so, and I believe it is so, 
you have done better than Peter.” 

“Oh, that’s not half,’”’ said John, ‘I have a mill, acres and acres of 
improved land, and” — 

But I didn’t stay to see how they made it. I left them. 


There is prevalent among certain people a belief in magic, and many 
are the tales which they tell of marvellous cures effected by two witch 
doctors of local fame, both of whom have died within comparatively 
recent years. One story runs thus: — 


8. THE BEWITCHED MILL. 


(Told by Mr. Fred Mattice of Westkill Hollow, Schoharie County, New York, whose 
ancestors were, he thought, English and maybe Dutch.) 


One day a man’s mill refused to work for him. He tried every 
way he knew to get it to go, but go it would not. So finally he came to 
the conclusion that it was bewitched, and went to a witch doctor for 
help. The witch doctor said to the mill-owner, “‘Get some one who 
will not speak a word, no matter what happens to him, and bring 
him to me.” 
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When the desired man was produced, the doctor gave him a piece 
of paper containing writing, and told him to fasten it to the mill-wheel, 
speaking no word until he had completed the task. Then he was to 
raise a great shout. 

In order to reach the mill, the man had to take a boat. On his way 
to it he felt something brush against his legs. Thinking it was a dog, 
he put out his hand in an absent-minded way to stroke it; but when 
his hand came in contact with something web-like and softer than 
silk, he looked down, and discovered that there was nothing in sight. 
At that he hurried his steps; but the invisible something kept running 
so close to him, that it always pressed against him. When he came 
to the place where the boat was tied, he quickly unfastened it and 
jumped in; but he was not quick enough to leave his companion be- 
hind. Remembering that he must go to the mill alone, he jumped 
out with the “‘thing”’ close at his heels, and tried to get in with such 
expedition that he would leave it behind. In this he was disappointed. 
A third time he tried it. This time he went far up on the shore, then, 
turning, swiftly ran and leaped into the boat, at the same time pushing 
it away from theshore. To his relief, he found that he was alone; so 
without a word he crossed to the mill, where he fastened the bit of paper 
with the magic words on it to the mill-wheel. Then he returned to 
his boat and raised a loud shout. Straightway the mill-wheel started 
up, and continued to go for many years. 

Soon after this, the mother of the mill-owner fell sick, and her son 
again went to the witch doctor for help. ‘‘My mother is sick,” said 
he. ‘‘Of course she is,” replied the doctor; “she is the one who 
bewitched your mill; I meant she should be sick.”” The next day the 
woman died. 

9. GRANNY COBB, THE WITCH. 


(Told by Mrs. Jane Buell of Conesville, N.Y., who said the incident occurred in the 
neighborhood. Others said the same.) 


Mrs. B.’s mother once went to see Lib C., who was said to be 
bewitched. As the caller entered, she noticed there was a closely- 
covered basin of something boiling violently on the stove. Her 
curiosity was aroused by the close attention which Lib’s mother gave 
to the boiling; so she inquired what was in the basin. They told her 
that was a secret, but that it was something to keep the witch woman 
away. The caller had been there only a few minutes, when Lib said 
in agonized tones, — 

“Hurry, Mrs. —————-!_ She'll be here now in ten minutes.” 

“Who?” inquired Mrs. . 

“Granny Cobb, the witch woman.”’ (Granny Cobb was a neighbor, 
living but a short distance from the C. farm.) Sure enough, in just 
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ten minutes by the clock, Lib began to turn a series of back somer- 
saults, chair and all. After she was all but worn out, suddenly she 
appeared sitting in her chair as straight asacob. Ina few minutes — 
as soon as she was able to get her breath, in fact — she hopped lightly 
from her chair and sprang upon the red-hot front griddles of the stove, 
where she performed a lively dance until the witch left her again. 
Presently she began to turn somersaults on the bed; and then the 
caller, not being able to stand any more, went home. 

After some weeks Lib became so tortured, that her father sent for 
Dr. B., a noted witch doctor in Kingston. When the doctor came, 
he went to the C. cellar, where those in the room above heard him 
command the spirit of Granny Cobb to appear. 

“Are you going to let this girl alone?” they heard him ask. 

“Never till I die,’’ was the answer. 

“Then you die!” he replied. 

The next morning, when the neighbors did not see Granny Cobb 
about, one of them finally plucked up courage to go and peep through 
her bedroom window; and there lay the old woman dead in her bed. 


10. THE BEWITCHED GIRL. 
(Current as a local incident about Conesville, N.Y.) 


Dr. B. was summoned for another girl who had strange “‘spells,”’ 
during which she could pass through locked doors, walk around rooms 
on the moulding above the wainscoting, move through the air as though 
she were flying. When the doctor arrived, he told the bewitched girl 
and the members of her family that they could sit in a wagon on the 
barn floor and hear what he said to the witch whom he was going to 
summon to meet him on the hay-mow. After listening a moment, 
those below heard him ask, “Will you promise me to let this girl 
alone?”’ 

“No,” replied another voice. 

“Very well, then; I'll make you.” And with that the listeners 
heard, ‘‘Clush, clush, clush!’’ as though he struck her with a cat-o’- 
nine-tail. ‘‘I hate to kill you,” he said, “but I shall have to, if you 
won't promise to let her alone.” 

“Well, I'll see,” compromised the voice. “I'll meet you at the 
cross-roads to-morrow morning, on your way back to Kingston, and 
tell you what I have decided to do.” 

As the girl had no further trouble, people concluded that the witch 
woman decided to let her alone. 
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II. GRANNY COLE. 
(Told by Mrs. Jane Buell of Conesville, N.Y.) 


Mrs. B. told of her mother’s going upstairs to see Granny Cole 
one night after she had gone to bed. The caller reported that she 
found the old woman lying on the bed with her skin half off her body. 
When the neighbors heard the report, they had a witch doctor go to 
see Granny Cole, for she was a character much feared in the com- 
munity. The doctor made his call late one night, and, finding her 
body when the spirit was out of it, killed her. At least, that was the 
supposition; as he told the neighbors, when he came away from the 
house, that the old woman would not trouble them any more; and in 
the morning they found her dead. 


12. THE HORSE’S EAR. 
(Told by Fred Mattice, Westkill Hollow, over 80 years old.) 


A man went to town meeting and left his son ploughing a piece of 
ground which he wanted finished by the time he returned. Soon 
after the facher left, a man who was said to be a witch man called 
upon the boy, and directly thereafter the horse refused to work. Nor 
could the boy get a stroke out of him until the father returned. When 
the son told his father what had happened, the man muttered that he 
would fix him. With that he whipped out his knife and cut a chunk 
out of the horse’s ear. Directly the horse sprang forward, but, 
strangely enough, with a whole ear. A few days later, when the witch 
man was again seen, he had part of one ear missing. 


13. THE BOY AND THE PARTRIDGES. 
(Told by Mrs. John Bartley, Bull Hill, West Conesville, 80 years old.) 


A boy one day in the fall set out to shoot some partridges. He 
had not gone far, before he saw two sitting on the roots of an old tree. 
He shot once, twice, three times; but, although he was generally a 
good shot, he couldn't hit one of them. After each shot they would 
merely shake their feathers and talk partridge-talk. Finally, in a 
rage, he went to the house and asked his uncle Lish to take the gun 
and see if he could shoot those partridges. Lish took the gun, went 
out to the woods, and there found the partridges waiting for him. 
He took a sixpenny-piece, bent it up, and shot. The leaves flew in 
every direction, there was a noise like thunder, and no partridges in 
sight. The man was frightened, and hurried away. When he had 
gone a few steps, he suddenly came upon old Witch Schermerhorn 
standing in the path, with her hands crossed. 

“How do you do?” she said. ‘Been hunting?” But the man 
hurried on, more frightened than before. 
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Ever after that Mrs. Schermerhorn had a hole through her wrist, 
which never healed. 


Until within the last year or two, when many of the smaller towns 
and hamlets have “gone dry,’’ the most profitable business of the sec- 
tion was that of running the old turnpike taverns, where the chief source 
of revenue lay in the bar trade. Here the farmers resorted on Sundays, 
rainy and ‘‘other days,” to drink, gamble, and tell stories; here were 
held the many petty lawsuits popular in the section; and here were 
celebrated the harvest-festivals known as the “hop-picking dances.” 
For these and similar functions throughout the year, the revellers 
began to assemble from far and near three or four days before the event, 
and were detained for some days after it, for reasons which the reader 
may readily supply. The old square dances, performed with exag- 
gerated emphasis upon “pigeon-wings’’ and other fancy steps, are 
the prime favorites. The rougher men, who are rapidly lessening in 
number, dance with their hats on, after the old custom, and indulge in 
many crude jokes and much loud profanity, as they stamp and caper 
wildly about. An impromptu fiddler calls off, and quells the riots 
which sometimes arise. Newly-married couples are occasionally 
treated to a ‘‘skimmerton;’’ and the old-time singing and kissing 
bees, and riddle-guessing, are popular at parties and bees of various 
kinds where the guests represent religious sects which do not counte- 
nance dancing. I might add here that Catholics are unknown, and 
that many belong to a sect called by the people themselves ‘‘The 
Holy Rollers.” 

Belief in buried treasure is not uncommon. Farmers frequently 
refuse to part with a bit of ground on account of a rumor that it con- 
tains buried treasure, a gold-mine or “‘oil.’’ Most of these same farm- 
ers are so indolent or so sceptical as to keep them from digging, but 
get much satisfaction out of pursuing a dog-in-the-manger policy, and 
dreaming of sudden riches. During the autumn of 1913, two little 
old men were told by a fortune-teller of buried treasure on some land 
which their father had once owned. This land was more than a day’s 
journey by horse and wagon from where they lived, but, with com- 
mendable pluck, they armed themselves with a local guide, picks, 
shovels, and a jug of whiskey. Thus fortified, they drove to the place, 
and then set out in search of a minister to pray over the treasure, — a 
ceremony which had been ordered by the fortune-teller. Furthermore, 
they were not to utter a word until they had unearthed a cauldron of 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Fortunately, perhaps, their powers 
of silence were spared the test, for they could find no minister who did 
not, as he expressed it, fear ‘‘to lend himself to sorcery:” hence, a 
drowning of disappointment in the contents of the jug which wise 
forethought had provided. 
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I4. CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS. 


As may be conjectured, some place great faith in the predictions of 
fortune-tellers and in all manner of signs, omens, charms, and dreams, 
The following beliefs were told me by Mrs. Jane Buell of Conesville, 
N.Y., Miss Della Miller of Conesville, N. Y., and Mr. Elisha Case 
of Strikersville, N.Y. All are of English and German ancestry, 
as far as they know. 


If a girl wishes a young man to fall in love with her, she may offer 
him a teaspoonful of her finger-nails ground into a powder and stirred 
into a glass of beer, cider, or lemonade. 

If a girl wishes a view of her future husband, she takes a mirror and 
places it on a stand by the side of her bed. Before it she lays a piece 
of soap, a comb, a razor, and a towel. Then she removes her shift, 
puts it on wrong side out, and backs into bed, where she keeps perfectly 
still. After a time the fated young man will enter the room and shave 
himself before the mirror, after which performance he will back from 
the room. A word from either will break the power of the charm. 

On the fourteenth day of May a curious one stands with his back 
to a stream, spring, or well, while he gazes into a mirror and says, 


““Whoever my true love be, 
Come and stand by the side of me.” 


If he is destined to marry, he will see the face of his ‘‘fate” in the 
mirror; but, if not, he will see a coffin instead. 

If a girl should take a ball of yarn, and, as she looks straight ahead, 
walk around the outside of her home, repeating, 


““Whoever will my husband me, 
Come, wind the ball behind of me,”’ 


she will see behind her, as she finishes unwinding the ball, her future 
husband with the yarn rewound. 

If an unmarried girl should draw a circle on her bedroom-floor, 
write her name on one side of it, and go to bed backwards, in the 
night her true love would come and write his name opposite hers. 

If a farmer should keep a whiffet-dog, he would never be attacked 
by a lion. 

A lock of a child’s hair mixed with plaster and put in the walls of a 
house will prevent the child from having the croup. 

Toe and finger nails cut unbroken and wrapped in tissue-paper, 
when put in a hole bored in a maple-tree and secured by a pine plug, 
insure the owner of the nails against rheumatism (Della Miller, 
Conesville, Schoharie County, N. Y.). 

If a child have asthma, stand him before a cherry-tree, bore a hole 
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in the tree (with the auger resting upon the child’s head), then clip a 
lock of his hair, put it in the hole, and finish off with a pine plug. 
After the child grows above this opening, he will never have the 
asthma again. 

To dream of ploughing, or in any way disturbing the earth, signifies 
death, unless there is some alleviating circumstance, such as ploughing 
straight up a hillside, that indicates that one will struggle back to 
health, even from the very throes of death. 

Before a death, the members of the afflicted family are likely to 
see somewhere about their home a light, which fades as the dying 
soul passes. Mrs. B. told of seeing arise from a spring near her home, 
just as she was going to the spring for a pail of water, a hand bearing 
a light. She, being but a child herself, refused to get the water, so 
her sister went, while Mrs. B. watched to see whether, as her mother 
had told her, the light would disappear as the little baby-sister drew 
her last breath. It happened as her mother had prophesied. 


15. COUNTING-OUT RHYME. 
(Told by Beatrice Snyder, Blenheim, Schoharie County, current in school there.) 


As I went up the apple-tree 

All the apples fell on me. 

Bake in pudding, bake in pie; 

Did you ever tell a lie? 

You know you didn’t, you know you did; 
You broke your mother’s tea-pot lid; 

She blew you in, she blew you out; 

She blew you in the sauer-kraut. 

A IIt! 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN. 


ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, professor of anthropology in 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., editor of the “Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore’”’ from 1900 to 1908, passed away at his home in 
Worcester on April 8, at the age of forty-nine years. He was born 
in England on Jan. 12, 1865. His parents settled in the United 
States when he was still a child, and later on lived in Peterborough, 
Ontario. He studied modern languages at the University of Toronto, 
and received the degree of B.A. in 1886. 

Through the influence of Sir Daniel Wilson, then president of the 
University, he became deeply interested in ethnology; and after his 
appointment as fellow in modern languages at the University College 
in 1887, he continued his anthropological studies which he had taken 
up in his undergraduate days. In 1890 Chamberlain was appointed a 
fellow in anthropology in Clark University. Here he continued his 
anthropological work, paying particular attention to the linguistic 
side of anthropology. In 1892 he received the degree of Ph.D. In 
1891 he was sent to British Columbia on behalf of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of studying the 
Kutenai Indians. His report on the tribe appeared in 1892. Other 
results of his studies appeared in numerous periodicals, some of them 
in this Journal. 

In 1892 Dr. Chamberlain was appointed lecturer of anthropology, 
a position which he held until 1894, when he became assistant professor. 
In 1911 he was appointed professor of anthropology. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s contributions to anthropology lie in several 
fields. We are indebted to him for the greater part of our knowledge 
of the Kutenai Indians. He made a number of important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the Algonquian tribes, and during the last 
few years devoted himself particularly to the study of the difficult 
linguistic problems presented by the Continent of South America. 
The preliminary results of these studies appeared in the “ American 
Anthropologist.” 

Another branch of anthropological research to which he paid par- 
ticular attention was the study of the development of the child. He 
published two volumes on this subject, — “‘The Child, a Study in 
the Evolution of Man,” and “The Child and Childhood in Folk- 
Thought.” He continued his interest in this subject until his death, 
and we may hope to see the results of his later studies, which he left 
almost completed. 

Besides his original contributions to anthropology, Dr. Chamberlain 
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gave most liberally of his time and energy to the general advancement 
of the science to which he was devoted. He laid students of anthro- 
pology, and particularly also of folk-lore, under great obligations by 
publishing his bibliographies of current anthropological literature, 
which appeared first in the “American Anthropologist,” later jointly 
in the ‘American Anthropologist”’ and this Journal, more recently as 
part of ‘“‘Current Anthropological Literature.” For many years he 
also contributed notes on recent publications of folk-lore, which formed 
an interesting department of this Journal. 

Not content with serving his colleagues in the most signal manner 
by placing at their disposal the results of his wide reading, he gave his 
time to the “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” which he edited for 
nine years after Mr. W. W. Newell retired from the editorship. With 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, he also edited the ‘Journal of Religious 
Psychology.’’ His contributions to the ‘‘New International En- 
cyclopedia,”” the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” the ‘Encyclopedia 
Americana,” the ‘‘Handbook of American Indians,” Hastings’s 
“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’’ and Monroe’s ‘Cyclopedia 
of Education,” place a large amount of accurate knowledge at the 
disposal of the general reader. 

The generosity with which he gave of his knowledge and his time to 
his fellow-workers was merely an expression of the desire to be of 
service to mankind, which was a dominant trait in his character. 
His interests were not confined by the narrow limits of nationality, 
but he felt himself one with all the members of mankind, and tried 
to understand the manifestations of the human mind in all its moods. 
His attitude was dictated by his convictions; for he held that the 
organic mental differences between the races of man are trifling as 
compared to the differences brought about by tradition and social 
environment. Not content with teaching what he thought, he tried 
to carry his convictions into practice in his participation in public life. 

Anthropologists, and particularly those who had the good fortune 
to be associated with him in his work, feel keenly the loss that they 
have sustained. 

FRANZ Boas. 
CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SYMPATHETIC MAGIC IN THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS: SomME Curious 
FoLK-SuRVIVALS. — Sympathetic magic in eastern Kentucky groups itself 
into two leading divisions, — witchcraft in its various forms, and the more 
ancient belief in charms. Half a century ago the belief in witchcraft and 
charms was more prevalent in eastern Kentucky than it is at present; but 
the shadow of such superstitious beliefs is yet strong enough to offer some 
interesting examples. Here are some of the things witches do in the 
Kentucky mountains. They transform certain individuals into horses and 
ride them all night, restoring the bewitched to their natural shapes before 
daylight: later, complaint of the jumping of ditches, fences, etc., is often 
made by the victims. Only the form of the bewitched is changed, and his 
rational attributes remain intact throughout. Witches do not confine 
themselves to working the black art upon human beings, but bewitch ani- 
mals and inanimate objects as well. Cows are bewitched; and their owners 
complain that they are not ‘giving down”’ milk, whereas the cows belonging 
to witches are continually yielding a plentiful supply. Even a churn can 
be bewitched, and in order to break the spell a silver coin is placed in the 
bottom of it; but a witch can have plenty of butter always convenient 
and at hand, because she is able to produce the creamy substance by merely 
squeezing the handle of an ordinary table-fork. 

| Sympathetic magic in its essence is illustrated by the image or pictograph 

resorted to by witches. The picture of the victim crudely scrawled upon a 

| tree, or something else, by a witch who wishes to work the black art, does 
not mean much unless the witch-ball or hair-ball is used. A witch can take 

| a person’s life with this ‘‘dangerous ammunition.” A small bunch of hair 
from a horse or cow is rolled between the two hands into a small round ball, 
‘and this ball is used"as a bullet. In whatever part the ball hits the picture, 
in the corresponding part of the victim a wound is inflicted. In Knott 
»County, several years ago, a man was ploughing in the field and suddenly 
dropped dead between his plough-handles. It was a strange case, and 
doubtless never would have been solved, had it not been for a single piece 
of undeniable evidence. When he fell dead, a witch-ball dropped out of his 
mouth. This was enough. The case was investigated, and it was found 
that a wizard, jealous of the victim, had gone into the woods, drawn his 
victim’s picture upon a tree, taken aim, and shot a witch-ball into the 
mouth represented in the picture. 

Witches often metamorphose themselves into black cats and toads when 
they go about their mischief-making. For this reason it is bad luck to 
injure a black cat or a toad. If you kill a toad, the witches will cause your 
cows to ‘‘give down” bloody milk. Witches themselves sometimes suffer 
painful injuries. Many years ago a man’s wife left home at dark to attend 
a meeting of the witches. In the guise of a black cat she came home to 
where her husband was sitting by the fireside, and threw her paws upon his 
knees. He chopped off one of her paws, and immediately the hand of a 
woman lay upon his knee. The next morning the wife feigned illness and 
did not arise. The husband was suspicious, and asked her to hold out her 
right hand. She extended the right arm, but the hand was missing. 
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The old transaction, bartering away one’s soul to Satan, has undergone 
some changes. In eastern Kentucky, one who desires to become a witch 
goes before sunrise to the summit of an adjacent mountain. As soon as 
the sun begins to appear above the distant horizon, and as soon as the 
aspirant has hurled a trine anathema at Jehovah, and owned the Devil as 
a master, she holds up a white handkerchief in front of it, shoots through 
the 'kerchief with a silver bullet, and blood drops from it. The operation is 
then complete. 

According to the folk-conception in the Kentucky mountains, the witch 
or wizard may or may not become the prey of the Demon of Evil. So long 
as he remains in the power of the Evil Spirit, and rejects the intercession of 
the Holy Spirit, he may be said to be sinning against the Holy Ghost, and 
consequently is lost. However, a witch or wizard may renounce his demoni- 
acal vow, completely reform, and live on an equality with his fellow-men, 
and be saved. 

In eastern Kentucky, men claim the power to work the black art, and are 
as carefully avoided as are the witches. In the Kentucky mountains, there 
are few, if any, instances of the use of herbs or roots, or of mandrake or 
briony, with which to fashion images of persons whom a witch may wish 
to consume; but witches are known to use a great many herbs for various 
purposes. 

There are two ways of protecting one’s self against witches, — by soliciting 
the services of a witch doctor, and by resorting tocharms. The witch doctor 
has many ways by means of which he or she may break the spell of witchcraft. 
As soon as one’s charm begins to work, the witch begins to suffer intense 
physical agony, and soon comes bearing a gift of some sort to the bewitched 
person or to the owner of a bewitched animal. If the gift is accepted, the 
charm loses its efficacy the moment it is accepted. The gun-barrel charm, 
in which the barrel of a gun is placed in a stream of water, first up stream 
and then down, has been known to give witches a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness. The gun-barrel method is as follows: ‘‘ Aussit6t qu’on devient ensor- 
celé, il fait partir quelqu’un immédiatement au docteur en sorcellerie. Le 
docteur porte un mousquet au bord d’un petit courant certain. II sépare 
la monture et le canon de fusil. Prémierement il place le canon de fusil 
dans |’eau, contre le courant. Aussitét qu’il le fait, la sorciére commence 
vomir terriblement. Alors le docteur renverse le canon de fusil, et la sor- 
ciére commence excréter terriblement. Sur ces entrefaites la sorciére 
envoie un messager au docteur, suppliant piteusement. Le messager fait 
plusieurs voyages en suppliant le docteur, pendant que celui-ci fait ceci et 
ca, et patati et patata avec le canon de fusil. II ricochait, il ricochait! Enfin 
la magicienne se trouve dans difficulté violente, le docteur en sorcellerie 
avec compassion déplace le canon de fusil de dessous le courant, la sorciére 
devient en avoir plus qu’assez, et le vers magique de sorcellerie se rompt.”’ 

No one except the bewitched can see a transformed witch, and no other 
person save the bewitched can injure a witch by shooting her. This must 
be done by using a silver bullet. This is a seemingly paradoxical folk- 
conception, that a silver bullet can create a witch and in the same breath 
exterminate her. A silver bullet was used by a hunter in Cornwall to shoot 
a rabbit that had escaped all the leaden bullets shot at it. The rabbit 
was shot in one of the thighs by a silver bullet, and was pursued by the 
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hunters, but could not be found anywhere. Finally one of the hunters came 
upon a withered old hag crouching behind a bowlder. She was led out 
limping. Scott gives a charm against witchcraft, which consists in spitting 
into the shoe of the right foot before putting it on. If I am not mistaken, 
this charm has been resorted to in eastern Kentucky. 

The second division of sympathetic magic, charms, is covered by a number 
of superstitions in the Kentucky mountains. We find charms against 
inflammation, carnivorous fowls, droughts, spirits or ghosts, warts, and 
many kinds of diseases. The charm against inflammation has been worked 
by quoting these three lines (also an old English charm) :— 


‘* There were two angels came from the East; 
One brought fire, the other frost: 
Out fire, in frost!” 


If a hawk is catching your chickens, get a stone from the bottom of the 
creek-bed and place it in the bottom of the grate. Kill a black snake and 
hang it up, and rain will come within twelve hours (compare the Bushman 
rain-charms among the Semang tribes of East Malacca). There is a 
current belief that scrofula in an infant can be cured by allowing another 
child, one whose father died before it was born, to blow its breath into the 
mouth of the sick infant. Charms for making one love you are many. 
One of them consists in boiling the paddle of a goose’s foot and giving the 
water to your “ best girl.”’ 


Jostan HENRY Comes, 
ARDNORE, OKLA. 


Crow Rapip-SPEECH PuzzLEs. — It may be of interest to note that the 
Crow Indians have stereotyped sentences or phrases corresponding to our 
‘She sells sea-shells by the seashore.’”’ One person recites these as rapidly 
as possible and calls on another to do likewise; owing to the peculiar jux- 
taposition of phonetic elements, confusion and mispronunciation generally 
result. Naturally enough, these sentences are not fraught with profound 
meaning. The best-known illustration is the following. 

Bas’akapupéc-da+uc (1) Aakapupapd‘pat‘dét‘ek‘ (2); that is, ‘‘My 
people who went to the Nez Percé (1), you are the ones who wear belts tied 
round the blanket in Nez Percé fashion (2).”’ 


Grammatical Explanation. — Bds, ‘‘my;" ak, prefix indicating momen 
actoris; apupé, Nez Percé.(apé, ‘‘nose;’’ u‘pé, ‘‘hole’’); c, suffix denoting 
direction toward; da (de), ‘“‘he goes;”’ u, plural suffix; c, suffix giving 
meaning of definiteness, generally used with individual names and to 
bind together several elementsofa phrase. dk, ‘‘nomenactoris;” apup (é), 
Nez Percé; apd‘pat', designation for this particular style of wearing the 
belt and blanket; dé, ‘‘you have;’’ #, suffix denoting similarity to the 
preceding word (for example, micg’é’t‘k‘ [micg’é, ‘“‘dog:” k‘, oral stop}, 
“like a dog’’); E‘, connective; Rk‘, oral stop. This interpretation of the 
second complex by Yellow-Brow is not convincing to me, for my best 
interpreter regarded the det‘ as a single element, the privative particle. 
This would change the translation to ‘‘they are the ones who have not 
Nez Percé blanket-belts.’’ I have heard the connective £ dropped, 
with concomitant shortening of the preceding syllable (dét‘k‘); also the 
plural suffix in the first word-complex is sometimes dispensed with, giving 
déc instead of da+-uc. 








ee 
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The second example collected by me seems quite devoid of definite 
meaning. 

Tsipupa’ ce (1) tsii’pe (2) makt‘te (3) ici’k*Sce (4) bacd’ritsi‘tse (5) 
asa‘karii’uptse (6) i+0’picterExe (7); that is, ‘‘Chipmunk’s (1) foreleg 
bone (2) parallel (3?) his whistle (4) medicine-rock (5) holding by the edge 
(6) smoking with a light (glassy) eye (7).” 


Grammatical Explanation. — Ic (is), possessive pronoun of the third person; 
i, instrumental prefix; kéce, stem of verb for ‘“‘ whistle” (palatization of k 
due to preceding vowel); dsa‘ke, ‘‘corner,” “at the extremity” (for 
example, asa‘kacé, ‘‘Mandan = Last Lodge;” acé, “‘lodge’’); ru (du), 
verbal prefix indicating action with the hand (for example, du’tsik’, ‘‘he 
takes;’’ du‘kapik’, ‘“‘he scratches’’); 7, instrumental prefix; d’pe, ‘‘to- 
bacco,”” stem of verb for “‘smoke;”’ icte, ‘‘his eye;" rzxe, possibly from 

dé’exe, applied to the color of autumnal foliage, the weakly trilled linguo- 

apical r regularly supplanting d in intervocalic position. 
Rosert H. Lowieg. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, 
New York City. 


SPANISH SONGS FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. — Song No. 1, ‘‘ El Som- 
brero Blanco,”’ given below, is familiar throughout Southern California. 
It was transcribed in the present instance from the singing of a young girl 
of Mexican ancestry, who said that the tune was well known in Mexico, 
but was sung there with different words. She also said that the words 
here given were supposed to have had some political significance during 
the stormy period which culminated with the transfer of California to the 
United States, the ‘‘Sombrero Blanco” and the “Sombrero Azul’’ repre- 
senting different political parties. 

Although various Spanish song-forms were transplanted across the 
Atlantic, it is rare to find actual melodies carried to this side of the ocean. 
Nevertheless, the second section of the ‘‘Sombrero Blanco”’ is undoubtedly 
a descendant of the last half of the Spanish song, No. 2, also given below. 

If any readers of the Folk-Lore Journal have further knowledge of 
these songs and their history, the transcriber would be glad to hear from 
them. 


I. EL SOMBRERO BLANCO 


Waltz rhythm for é vom 
Cheerfully. accompaniment. ” 





Quie-res que te pon - ga mi som- bre - ro_ bilan - co, 
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Quie-res que te pon - ga mi som - bre-roa - zul, 
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Quie-res que te sien - te mi vi -da enun tro - no, 
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1. Si quie-res que yo te quie - ra, Ha de 
2. Si quie-res que yo te quie - ra, Manda en- 
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ser con con - di - ci6n, Que lo tu - yo ha de ser 

la - dri - lar el mar, Y des- pues — del la - dri - 
~~ tu - yo, ner 

tla - : ) cape y pue - do mandar. 


2. LA JOLA VALENCIANA 
(From the collection called ‘* Echos d’ Espagno,”’ published by Durand & Cie, Paris.) 
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Quie- res que te com-pre una man-ti - Ila ee - ca, 


gi > sata 


Gio le que te com-pre una man-ti- Ilaa'- ul, 
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Quie-res que te com-pre za - pa - tos y me - dias, 











Quie-res que te com - pre lo que quie - res_ tu. 
ELEANOR HAGUE. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss,, 
June, 1914. 
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Texas BrRANCH.— THE Folk-Lore Society of Texas held its Fourth 
Annual Meeting on Saturday, May 9, 1914, in the auditorium of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building of the University of Texas. The 
following papers were presented: ‘‘The Passing of the Folk,” Annual 
Address of the President, PrRorEssorR W. H,. Tuomas, College Station; 
“‘Folk-Lore Fields of the Southwest,’’ by W. P. Wess, Beeville, Tex.; 
“Folk-Lore as a Factor in determining Institutions,’’ by Prorgssor J. E. 
Pearce, Austin, Tex.; “‘The Training-School Boy’s Slang,”’ by A. W. 
Eppins, Gatesville, Tex.; ‘‘More Play-Party Songs,” by R. E. DupLEy, 
Valley View, Tex.; “Some American Versions of English and Scottish 
Ballads,"’ Dr. RoBert A. Law, University of Texas. Reports of the 
Treasurer and of the Nomination Committee were then read, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


MoLtTKE Mok. — Professor Moltke Moe, of the University of Christiania, 
one of the foremost students of folk-lore in northern Europe, died Dec. 15, 
last year. He was the son of Bishop Jérgen Moe, the distinguished church- 
man and poet, who devoted a large part of his life to the collection and 
publication of Norwegian folk-tales, his co-worker in this enterprise being 
Peder Christian Asbjérnsen. Professor Moe was born in 1859, and in 
1876 entered the University of Christiania, where he began his work in 
the field to which he was to devote his life. He made several journeys 
into the rural districts to collect folk-lore material, and since 1882 has 
received a yearly appropriation from the government for the prosecution 
of his researches. In 1886 he was made professor of Norwegian folk-lan- 
guage, with the duty of giving lectures also on folk-lore. Since 1899 he has 
been professor of folk-lore and medizval literature. He has done much 
to promote popular interest in, and academic recognition of, the scientific 
study of folk-lore. He entered into the field of America: .olk-lore in his 
collaboration with Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, in the latter’s volume, ‘‘ Eskimo 
Life.” 

ALBERT N. GILBERTSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AtcéE Fortier. — Alcée Fortier, professor of Romance languages at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La., died Feb. 14, 1914. Professor 
Fortier was born at St. James Parish, La., on June 5, 1856. He devoted 
himself to the study of modern languages, and became particularly interested 
in the folk-lore of his State. In 1888 he published ‘‘ Bits of Louisiana Folk- 
Lore;'’ and in 1895, an excellent collection of Louisiana folk-tales in the 
French local dialect, with English translation, which forms one of the me- 
moirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. In 1894 he was President of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, in whose work he always took a lively 
interest. 


ApoLpH FRANCIS BANDELIER. — On March 19, 1914, Adolph Francis 
Bandelier died in Seville, Spain, where he was conducting studies on behalf 
of the Carnegie Institution. He was born at Berne, Switzerland, on 
Aug. 6, 1840. Although Bandelier’s interests were chiefly historical and 
archeological, he made valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
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ethnology and folk-lore of the American Continent. His studies on the 
tenure of land and inheritance of the ancient Mexicans, published in 1878, 
and his investigations on the social organization and mode of government 
of the ancient Mexicans, have been of the greatest importance for our 
knowledge of ancient America. Later on his studies carried him to South 
America, where he spent many years. Some of the results of his studies 
have been published by the Hispanic Society of America, under the title 
“The Islands of Titicaca and Koati.’’ After the completion of this volume, 
he went to Mexico in order to study and copy documents relating to the 
early history of the Indians of the Southwest. He died without being able 
to complete these researches. 














